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America’s Official Peace Commission 

The senate gave the friends of peace and arbitration a 
pleasant surprise when it adopted in modified form the joint 
resolution which had originated in the House for the ap- 
pointment by the President of a commission of five members 
to work for the promotion of universal peace. 

The duty and business of the commission is declared to 
be as follows: “To consider the expediency of utilizing ex- 
isting international agencies for the purpose of limiting the - 
armaments of the nations of the world by international 
agreement and of constituting the combined navies of the 
world an international force for the preservation of uni- 
versal peace, and to consider and report upon any other 
means to diminish the expenditures of Government for milk 
itary purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war.” 

This is in accord with the sentiments which Mr. Roose- 
velt expressed in his Nobel address, and very likely that ad- 
dress, with the talk of making its author the head of the 
peace commission, had not a little to do with the rather un- 
expected success of the resolution in the senate. 

The commission, it is understood, will visit the capitals 
of the great powers, sound the chancellors, premiers and 
war secretaries, and seek to ascertain just what they are pre- 
pared to do in the direction indicated in the resolution. Are 
they, or any of them, ready to discuss limitation of arma- 


ments, the conversion of navies into an international police 
force, the outlawing of war? If they are not ready to take 
up such questions, the commission will ascertain exactly what 
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they are ready to do. If nothing at all, no harm will have 
been done, and the peace movement will bow to necessity 
and patiently work for broader arbitration treaties. 

There are very few students of old-world politics who 
expect immediate results from the travels and labors of the 
commission. Germany has said many times that the time 
for restricting armaments or defense budgets has not ar- 
rived. What Germany or any other first class power 
vetoes thereby becomes impossible for the present. Still, 
even the most conservative and old-fashioned soldiers and 
statesmen change their minds and unconsciously make con- 
cessions to the spirit of their age. Something valuable may 
come of the resolution--if not now, then a few years hence. 

Another and even. more “idealistic” peace resolution is 
before Congress. It provides for the calling of a world par- 
. liament composed of delegates from all national and colonial 
parliaments for the purpose of promoting peace and good 
will. Several enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Roosevelt have 
“nominated” him for the presidency of the world’s parlia- 
ment, as well as of the world’s federation which they believe 

i; * nearer than most men imagine. It is at all events a 
good thing to talk of such moral and political reforms. They 
are more inspiring than war, crushing taxation, talk of de- 
stroyers, battleships, bombs thrown from aeroplanes, etc. 
Ideals have a way of finding means for their realization. 

Aad 

Changes of Population and the Fate of Empires 

The United States has problems of assimilation, but no 
population problem. Families or limited classes may be open 
to the charge of “race suicide,” but the nation as a whole, 
thanks to immigration largely, grows in numbers and phys- 
ical strength at an extraordinary rate. The census recently 
taken is expected to show a population of 90,000,000. 

In Europe changes in relative population have in the 
past changed the balance of political and military power, 
and there is much speculation concerning the future of cer- 
dain countries in view of present population tendencies. 
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” 


France has ceased to “multiply,” while Germany is gaining 
at a fairly steady rate. Russia’s population has doubled in 
fifty years, and while her recent defeat and her domestic 
troubles have made her weak for a time in diplomatic and 
international councils, she must be reckoned with. What 
of the other powers? An article in a leading European 
journal published the following table indicating relative 
changes in population since 1858: 


Per cent 

increase 

1883- 

1908 1883 1858 1908 

EE cic adds ce emeeas 45,057,000 35,753,000 28,575,000 26 
ee ee 39,278,000 37,900,000 34,591,000 4 
Germany ..........+++-. 63,279,000 46,201,000 306,763,000 37 
Russia in Europe....... 129,798,000 86,121,000 66,837,000 51 
Austria-Hungary ........ 50,583,000 38,834,000 33,267,000 30 
Oy See 33,910,000 29,011,000 25,502,000 17 
EE ite <i a gulasctne tare 19,713,000 16,429,000 15,520,000 20 


Analyzing this table, one contemporary writes: 


“The most striking facts in the comparison of the popu- 
lations of twenty-five or fifty years ago are the growth of 
Germany and Russia, and the relative decline in France. In 
1858, France and Germany were almost equally balané .o 
population. England then lagged behind both and has since 
failed to keep pace with Germany, but her population now 
surpasses that of France by about 5,750,000. Germany falls 
short by only about a quarter of the populations of France 
and England combined. Austria-Hungary, which was only 
3,500,000 behind Germany in 1858, has now fallen behind 
nearly 13,000,000 but France, which formerly was slightly 
ahead of Austria, is now weaker in population by more than 
11,000,000. Italy, while showing a handsome gain, has not 
changed greatly her relative position toward her powerful 
neighbors, France and Austria, but she now has little more 
than half the number of souls in Germany, where in 1858 
she had more than two-thirds.” 


From other tables and figures further interesting infor- 
mation is gleaned. For instance, the Balkan Slav nations 
have increased so that they outnumber by nearly one hundred 
per cent. the population of Turkey in Europe. This must 
affect European policy in the Near East. 
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In Great Britain, England and Wales are maintaining 
a normal rate of increase, in spite of rather heavy emigra- 
tion. Scotland gains little, and Ireland has lost population. 
On the other hand, the British empire is marching and ad- 
vancing. British emigrants mostly go to the colonies—Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa; and thus what the mother 
country loses the self-governing “daughters” gain. The 
United States continues to attract British emigrants in large 
numbers, but efforts are now being made to divert this stream 
to the colonies. The colonies are a source of strength to 
England in war and in peace, owing to their food supplies, 
their loyalty, their readiness to furnish men and treasure 
and ships for defence. On the other hand, German emigra- 
tion represents a loss to the empire, as German colonies suf- 
fer from too much bureaucracy and are not attractive to set- 
tlers. It is fortunate for Germany that her emigration has 
declined owing to industrial progress and enlarged oppor- 
tunities at home. 

Population is only one of the factors in war and diplo- 
macy. Wealth, intelligence, invention, popular comfort are 
factors of increasing importance, but they have not reduced 
population to negligible weight. 

bad ’ 
A “New” Supreme Court and New Problems 

Death has caused three successive vacancies on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and illness with a retiring 
bill enacted by Congress will soon cause a fourth vacancy. 
Justices Peckham and Brewer and Chief Justice Fuller have 
been removed by death, while Justice Moody is expected to 
resign because of physical disability. President Taft has 
filled two vacancies—Justices Lurton and Hughes—the latter 
confirmed but not yet on the bench, owing to his desire to 
complete his work in New York—being the appointees, and 
in the fall he will fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
chief justice. It is currently reported that Hughes will be 
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promoted to the chief justiceship, since his appointment 
elicited high praise everywhere, with but few exceptions, 
and his legal and moral qualifications are exceptionally 
conspicuous. It has not been the practice to promote Asso- 
ciate Justices to the chief justiceship but there is no written 
or unwritten rule against it. Gov. Hughes, as a sound law- 
yer, fearless executive, progressive leader and upright man, 
vigorous in body and mind, should make a distinguished 
chief justice. 

Should a fifth vacancy occur during the remainder of 
the President’s term he would have had the opportunity 
to name aid appoint a majority of the court. To name a 
majority, it is pointed out, is to mold and shape the composi- 
tion of the court—to give a certain direction to its decisions. 
Is the President tempted to exercise his power of appoint- 
ment with a view to certain legal and politico-social results? 
There is excellent reason to doubt this. He named Justice 
Lurton, a “conservative” Democrat of advanced age, in spite 
of many misgivings in his own party, because Judge Lurton 
had shown ability, scholarship ani! independence on the 
lower federal bench. He named Hughes in spite of the fact 
that the latter opposed the income tax amendment to the 
federal constitution in the form in which it is before the 
legislatures for ratification. He may name other political 
or theoretical opponents to fill new vacancies with like dis- 
regard of the possibility of putting particular friends of the 
administration’s policies on the bench. Crude and literal 
“packing” of the court is of course out of the question, 
while the subtler kind of packing is generally futile. Men 
change their whole attitude on the bench under the influ- 
ence of the traditions, the atmosphere and the detached, 
independent position of the court. “Corporation lawyers” 
deliver, as judges, strong and radical opinions in favor of 
“the people ;” known radicals and progressives become con- 
servative and moderate. 


In the last decade or more the federal Supreme Court 
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has had to decide momentous cases affecting industry, com- 
merce, state rights, colonial policy, legislative power, tax- 
ation, social reform. It has made notable concessions to 
the times and shown itself progressive and liberal. It has 
sustained drastic anti-trust laws; it has interpreted the con- 
stitution in a broad spirit; it has gradually modified doc- 
trines that threatened to obstruct national and economic de- 
velopment or moral advance. In the next few years the 
court will be called on to deal with equally, if not more dif- 
ficult and complex questions. The trust act must be re- 
interpreted and applied to new corporate methods and condi- 
tions. The question of the constitutionality of income and 
corporation taxes will have to be settled. New laws in 
regard to employers’ liability, control of railroad and tele- 
graph rates, conservation, interstate commerce, etc., have 
been enacted or are in process of enactment. It is almost im- 
possible to amend our federal constitution in the prescribed 
way: amendment “by construction” has had to be resorted 
to, and in this the courts are naturally the controlling factor. 


If able, courageous, alert and learned lawyers are placed 
on the Supreme Bench, there need be no fear of its stagna- 
tion or excessive conservation. As a science law is un- 
doubtedly conservative, but what is “law?” A statute or 
constitutional provision is nothing until it is construed and 
explained by the courts; sometimes it requires a decade or 
more to ascertain the scope and significance of a statute. 
Meantime the judges who breathe life into it think, feel, 
associate with their fellow-citizens, are influenced by the 
currents and movements of the day. Ethics, psychology, 
economics, politics, invention, everything in short enters 
intc what we call “law.” 


Constitutions “march,” as has been said, and they do 
this because judges march and acquire new ideas, broader 
conception, deeper insight into evolving social realities and 
readjustments. 
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What Will Happen to Finland? 


The Russian douma adopted a government bill in re- 

lation to Finland which causes the reactionists in and out 
of that chamber to cry, “Finis Finlandiae!” In the press of 
western Europe “the murder of a nation” is one of the 
phrases applied to this measure, which has already been 
passed by the council of the empire. In Russia, the ma- 
jority of the true liberals and constitutionalists stoutly op- 
posed the bill and still criticize its principle and provisions 
as a gross breach of faith and a needless manifestation of 
blind, bigoted “nationalism” and political obscurantism. But 
‘among the moderate liberals the measure has some earnest 
and sincere defenders. The question has two sides, doubt- 
less, but Russia might have strengthened imperial interests 
in the duchy of Finland without violating the latter’s con~ 
stitution and the treaty of its annexation to the empire. In 
other words, some sort of Finnish bill, regulating and over- 
hauling the relations between the autonomous duchy and 
the huge empire, was perhaps necessary; the particular 
measure that has been “jammed through” parliament is too 
extreme and too illiberal, and aims at the “Russification’” 
of the duchy and its laws and institutions. 

In essence the act provides that the imperial parliament 
shall have jurisdiction over such Finnish affairs as are also 
national and imperial, or affect Russia as a whole. The 
duchy is to remain autonomous to an uncertain extent, but 
its liberties and rights will be at the mercy of the bureaucracy, 
the government and the majority of the douma, which is 
likely to be conservative and reactionary for many years. 
The czar, his ministers and the majority in the douma wil! 
decide what matters are “imperial” and what purely Finnish, 
and when matters are deemed imperial Finland has no voice 
in their disposition, no matter how vitally she may be con- 

cerned. Finland, it is true, will have the right to send a 
number of deputies to the douma, but that is merely a for- 
mal concession. 
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For over a century Finland has been an absolutely 
autonomous part of the Russian empire. The czar was her 
constitutional grand duke; she has had her parliament, her 
suffrage system—a most democratic one, without sex or 
other restrictions for some time—her own tariff system, her 
railroad system, her postage, her banking laws, her educa- 
tional policy. Attempts to Russify her were possibly made 
prior to the war with Japan and the revolution, but those 
events brought the attempts to sudden termination and even 
ied to an extension of Finnish rights and privileges. The 
counter-revolution in Russia, the illegal revision of the suf- 
frage laws, the trials and wholesale executions, were ac- 
companied by a revival of the anti-Finnish movement. The 
Russian reactionaries hate Finland because she has a higher 
culture, free institutions, western sympathies and connec- 
tions. The Russian “nationalists,” or many of them, also 
condemn Finland’s pretensions and independence. They 
wish to get rid of all alien and separatist tendencies in the 
empire. They strive to Russify Poland and other annexed 
but unassimilated territories and peoples by artificial and 
tyrannical means. Premier Stolypin has welcomed the sup- 
port of these nationalists and has gradually alienated even 
the mild Octobrist liberals. 


Exactly what will happen to Finland now that the gov- 
ernmental bill modifying her fundamental laws and violat- 
ing her constitutional rights has been enacted, time will tell. 
It may be that the czar and his advisers will be prudent and 
careful; it is possible that they will attempt sweeping and 
numerous changes in a high-handed manner. The Finns, 
so far, have remained calm, though they are deeply of- 
fended and chagrined. They may bow to superior physical 
force, knowing that the world cannot help them. But their 
feelings for Russia will not be made warmer and friendlier 
by the anti-Finnish steps that have been taken recently in 
the name of imperial interests and imperial unity. 
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Human Conquest of the Air 


It is remarkable what our “airmen”—to use a word 
recommended by good writers as preferable to the word 
“aviators,” and as having better backing in analogy and 
practice—have accomplished in a short time. Not many 
months back we were wondering at the first successful flights 
of the Wrights and congratulating them on extraordinary 
achievements. Since then a whole race of airmen has made 
its appearance, with several types of aeroplanes—mono, bi- 
planes, what not—while the Zepplin dirigible balloon, in 
spite of fresh tragedies and disasters, has made some mar- 
velous records and has probably “come to stay.” “Aerial 
express trains,” air lines, will not be abandoned in conse- 
quence of a few wrecks; there is too much appeal to the 
popular imagination in that, too much thrill and excitement 
and sport, to permit the advocates of the dirigible balloon 
to acknowledge defeat at the hands of any element. Walter 
Wellman is even now planning a flight across the Atlantic 
in an airship, and there are experts who predict his success. 

As to the aeroplane, which, it appears safe to say, has 
the more assured future for certain purposes—especially 
in time of war—its recent operations have been amazing 
enough to justify the boldest projects. Men have flown 
across the English channel and back; from London to Man- 
chester; from New York to Philadelphia and back. The 
breaking of records for speed, height, distance, endurance, 
weight is a matter of such frequent occurrence that it has 
ceased to attract notice. The next “event” in aeroplane 
sport scheduled is a race from New York to Chicago. 

One of the demonstrations of the daring airmen had 
to do with the possibility of the throwing of dynamite bombs 
from aeroplanes on battle-ships in a way to inflict fatal in- 
jury. Nothing very conclusive resulted, but there are those 
who already see the end of the Dreadnaughts and other 
huge men of war, and the “scrapping” of the modern navies, 
as a certain and not very distant effect of air navigation. 
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One enthusiastic editor thinks a Nobel peace prize will before 
long be presented to an airman for destroying the destroyers 
and saving all the hundreds of millions that are now an- 
nually spent on naval programs. A modern war ship costs 
about $15,000,000, while an aeroplane costs only a few thou- 
sand dollars. If a few of the latter craft can drive from the 
seas and cripple or sink the most formidable and terrifying 
of the former, what sense will there be in building them 
either for attack or defence? 

The progress of invention is so rapid that what is sheer 
and idle speculation today may be familiar and even tame 
fact within a year or two. War, peace, commerce, pleasure 
—everything will be profoundly affected by the solution of 
the problem of what is erroneously called human “flight,” 
being in reality “motoring in the air,” as one periodical hap- 
pily describes it. Motoring in the air, however, calls for 
new manifestations of human genius and human courage 
and perseverance, and the race is not found wanting. Every 
country, every race, every class, every walk of life may be 
found represented in the remarkable group of men now en- 
gaged in perfecting the various types of air craft. But 
alas! we also pay the price of our achievements. In eighteen 
months accidents, wrecks and falls have taken a score of 
lives, and some noted aeronauts, after many triumphs, thus 
tragically and suddenly ended their careers. 


bas a 

The Open Door and the Russo-Japanese Treaty 

A new treaty which is regarded as highly important, 

if not as big with serious and perilous issues, has been con- 
cluded and signed by Russia and Japan. It relates to Man- 
churia, to the respective railroad rights and other interests 
of the contracting powers, in that province. It indirectly 
affects the interests of other great powers, and especially 
those of China and the United States. There are competent 
students of far eastern politics who assert that the treaty is 
really directed against the United States and the “open 
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door” principle, and newspaper comment—some of it sup- 
posed to be “inspired” or quasi-official—tends to sustain 
this view. 

It is certain that Secretary Knox’s proposal for the 
neutralization and purely commercial operation of the Man- 
churian railroads surprised and alarmed Russia and Japan. 
Sinister and selfish designs were ascribed to the United 
States—the desire to “grab” and reap where it had not sown 
or labored, the hope of gaining advantage at the expense of 
Russia and Japan. It is said, therefore, that that proposal 
“threw Russia and Japan into each other’s arms” and gave 
them a realizing sense of danger from a new quarter. The 
new treaty is thus supposed to be a safeguard against such 
danger. There are rumors that it contains secret clauses or 
a secret postscript which, if published, would show that it 
is undoubtedly “anti-American” and anti-Chinese, contem- 
plating, in other words, a monopoly of trade in Manchuria 
and a violation of Chinese sovereignty and integrity. It 
hardly needs adding that the contracting powers deny these 
reports and reaffirm their loyal adherence to the open door 
policy and to the principles of the Portsmouth treaty. Such 
protestations are never taken seriously by free-lance critics 
and prophets, but governments must treat them with re- 
spect and limit their criticism and objections—“if any”— 
to the text of the published treaty. 

When the text of the new treaty is examined, no ground 
for protest is discoverable in any one of the articles, although 
the third article is somewhat indefinite and ambiguous. In 
view of possible developments and controversies, we give 
the short articles herewith: 

“Article 1. With the object of facilitating communi- 
cation and developing the commerce of nations, the two high 
contracting parties mutually engage to lend each other their 
friendly codperation with a view to the amelioration of their 
respective railway lines in Manchuria and the improvement 
of the connecting service of the said railways and to abstain 


from all competition prejudicial to the realization of this 
object. 
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“Article 2. Each of the high contracting parties en- 
gages to maintain and respect the status quo in Manchuria 
resulting from the treaties, conventions, and other arrange- 
ments concluded up to this day between Japan and Russia, 
or between either of these two powers and China. Copies 
of the aforesaid arrangements have been exchanged be- 
! tween Japan and Russia. 

“Article 3. In case that any event arises of a nature 
1 to menace the status quo heretofore mentioned the two high 
1] contracting parties shall in each case enter into communi- 
| cation with each other in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the measures they may judge it necessary to take for 
the maintenance of the said status quo.” 
The third article may be interpreted in various ways. 
| It will continue to stimulate gossip and speculation. But 
on the face of things nothing the United States has done 
| or ever proposed to do either in Manchuria or in the far 
East generally has had the appearance of a “menace” to 
existing Russian or Japanese interests. We want trade and 
equal opportunity in that quarter; we have secured partici- 
pation in a Chinese railroad loan; we have championed the 
integrity of China, to whom the Manchurian railroads must 
eventually pass. But all this threatens no legitimate interest 
of Japan or Russia. Even if, as some think, these two powers, 
enemies a few years ago, good friends now, should -become 
fast allies—which is not an improbable consummation—their 
alliance would not necessarily cause uneasiness in the United 
States, unless they should meantime manifest a disposition 
to assume an offensive, arrogant attitude and seek special 
privileges or resort to coercive tactics in dealing with China. 
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Introduction. 
By Percy Alden, M. P. 


T is extremely difficult for anyone not fully conversant 
with English politics to comprehend the situation in 
which the democracy of the United Kingdom has been 
placed as a result of the spirit of aggrandisement recently 
manifested by the House of Lords. Few countries can 
claim to be wholly democratic in their form of government, 
but Great Britain has, for a generation at least, been re- 
garded as essentially a democratic State, and we have as- 
sumed that with successive parliaments, the area of self- 
government would be still further extended and the privi- 
leges of an aristocratic class more strictly limited. The last 
parliament, which was elected in 1906, contained an im- 
mense majority in favor of Liberal, Radical and Progres- 
sive principles. The old “laissez faire” policy had well nigh 
disappeared. The individualism of the Manchester school, 
while at least maintaining its hold upon some of our most 
intelligent leaders, had, nevertheless, been tempered by the 
collectivist spirit of the younger men, who entered the House 
of Commons full of enthusiasm for humanity and for the 
social causes which seemed to them bound up with the suc- 
cess of their own principles. 
The spurious imperialism of a large section of the 
Unionist party had received a severe check. The policy 
of Free Trade and of amity with other nations, to all ap- 
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pearances was triumphant. With scarcely a misgiving this 
huge army of men moved forward to the attack upon the 
constitutional and economic strongholds of the Tory party, 
which had so long resisted any attempt at capture. 


Up to that time both Conservatives and Liberals, act- 
ing on opportunist principles, had allowed measures of a 
collectivist character to pass into law. The area of State 
interference had been enlarged, public activity and public 
safeguards had replaced ancient individualistic methods, 
greater powers had been devolved upon local authorities, 
and these authorities, not slow to avail themselves of their 
new powers, were pressing for further control and still 
larger grants from the Imperial Exchequer. Such de- 
velopments would not in themselves have created the crisis 
which has arisen in the history of Great Britain. Under- 
lying every fresh demand and every fresh piece of legisla- 
tion, has been the policy of reconstruction, stated clearly by 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman in the parliament of 1906, 
and more recently emphasized by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
This policy of social reconstruction made it necessary to 
deal with the unequal distribution of wealth, and with the 
great monopolies of the land and of liquor. In the mind 
of the working classes the possession of huge incomes from 
the land, combined with the vast accumulations of wealth 
in the hands of a few, renders inevitable an attack upon 
the existing social system. “Poverty,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“must be associated in the mind of the masses of the people, 
with the ideas of reason and justice.” No social reform 
worthy of the name could be obtained without dealing with 
the wealth that was unearned and the powerful monopolies 
which contributed an inadequate share towards the mainten- 
ance of the State. This was an entirely new conception 
so far as the Liberal party was concerned, and the moment 
it became actually crystallized in the shape of certain meas- 
ures, financial and otherwise, which the Liberal party in- 
tended to press through parliament, that moment the issue 
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was joined. The Unionists, both in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords, regarded it as an attack on pri- 
vate property, as subversive, not only of the interests of their 
own supporters, but of the true interests of the country. 
Many of them honestly believed that nothing but ruin 
awaited the nation that accepted a policy which distin- 
guished between earned and unearned income, that com- 
pelled attention to the sources of wealth and to the means 
whereby it was obtained, that treated land as being dif- 
ferent from other forms of property. 

The Education Bill of Mr. Birrell was wrecked because 
it seemed to clash with the rights of the Established Church 
of England. The Licensing Bill penalized a trade which had 
given active and unremitting support to the Conservative 
party as a reward for the legislation passed into law by Mr. 
Balfour. The valuation of land and the attempt to abolish 
plural voting were equally banned as leading to unsettle- 
ment and to a disregard of vested interests. Finally, the 
budget of Mr. Lloyd George with its valuation clauses, its 
graduation of estate duties and income tax, its distinction 
between earned and unearned income, and its licensing 
duties, roused all the forces of Conservatism to vigorous 
action. That action resulted in the rejection of the budget 
by the House of Lords and the implicit assertion of the 
right of the House of Lords to deal with finance. 

A year ago, anyone who had ventured to say that the 
House of Lords possessed a constitutional right to inter- 
fere with finance, would have been laughed at indeed. We 
have the authority of Mr. Balfour himself that “The House 
of Commons settles uncontrolled the finance of the coun- 
try.” The claim of the Commons has now been definitely 
contested by the Tory party and the battle is joined. How- 
ever long the war is waged, it must eventually result in the 
restoration to the House of Commons of those privileges 
which. an unrepresentative and hereditary second chamber 
has endeavored to wrest from the people. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to minimize the im- 
portance of the crisis as it affects the constitutional history 
of the United Kingdom. Liberalism does stand today for 
something more than an opportunist policy. Without claim- 
ing too much for the new program which the Liberal party 
has put forward, this, at least, may be asserted with confi- 
dence, that it implies a desertion of the old individualist 
standard and an adoption of a new principle—a principle 
which the Unionists call socialistic. 

If it be true that a positive policy of social reconstruc- 
tion savors of socialism, then, of course, this contention can 
be justified. The main point is that the function of the 
State in the mind of the Liberal and Radical of today is 
much wider in scope than seemed possible to our predeces- 
sors. The. State avowedly claims the right to interfere with 
industrial liberty and to modify the old economic view of 
the disposal of private property. Liberalism recognizes that 
it is no longer possible to accept the view that all men have 
an equal chance, and that there is nothing more to be done 
than merely to hold evenly the scales of government. As 
a matter of fact, the anomalies and the injustices of our 
present social system, have compelled even our opponents to 
introduce ameliorative legislation. But the Liberal of today 
goes further. He asks that such economic changes shall be 
introduced as will make it possible for every man to possess 
a minimum of security and comfort. Property is no longer 
to have an undue claim: great wealth must be prepared to 
bear burdens in the interests of the whole community. Our 
social system must have an ethical basis. 

It is this new spirit which has excited the ire of the 
Lords. Old Age Pensions, Wage Boards, Labor Exchanges, 
Small Holdings, Housing and Town Planning, all these 
things might have been overlooked, but the policy which 
makes the control of industry and provides equal opportu- 
nities for self-development, which asserts the claims of the 
State to a share of the unearned increment, is a policy’ which 
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has aroused the fiercest opposition, and which has finally 
culminated in the demand for financial control. The budget 
of Mr. Lloyd George definitely discriminates between in- 
come that is earned and income that is unearned. Roughly 
speaking, everyone pays a tax on earned income of nine 
pence in the pound unless the income exceeds £2,000. All 
unearned incomes are taxed at the rate of fourteen pence 
in the pound. At the same time an attempt was made to 
introduce more fully the principle of graduation, although 
it has not been found possible to make this principle of 
graduation absolutely uniform and complete. Below £700 
it is regular in its working, between £700 and £2,000 it is 
graduated in respect to earned income, above £5,000 there 
is a separate rate of sixpence in the pound upon the amount 
by which such incomes exceed £3,000, so that a man whose 
income is £5,001 will pay a super-tax on £2,001, which means 
that he pays an additional income tax of rather less than two 
pence halfpenny in the pound. On £9,000 he would pay a 
total income tax of eighteen pence, on £18,000 of one shill- 
ing seven pence. The amount of income in England liable 
to this super-tax is £90,000,000, and the yield of the super- 
tax is estimated at £2,300,000. This money will go to the 
relief of the poorer tax-payer, thus aiding in the more equal 
distribution of wealth. In the same way with death duties, 
the new rates imposed are estimated to yield in the end a 
revenue of some £4,400,000. This money, taken out of 
the estates of the wealthy, represents a lightening of the 
burden of those whose incomes are comparatively small. 
Generally speaking, one may say this is the principle which 
underlies the whole budget. The only method by which Mr. 
Lloyd George or any other Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could, under present circumstances, directly aid in the juster 
distribution of wealth, is by placing the burden of taxation 
upon the shoulders of those who are better able to bear it, 
and removing some at least of the load from the compara- 
tively poor. 
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With the whole financial policy of the government, 
especially as regards super-tax, unearned incomes and the 
taxes on land, the Liberals are in hearty accord. They are 
especially interested in land taxation, and on behalf of these 
land taxes, they have put up a stout fight the echoes of 
which have not yet died away. Let us mention only two of 
these. By what is called the undeveloped land duty the 
owner of the land is taxed at the rate of one-half penny in 
the pound on a site value of undeveloped land, not including 
minerals, and it is thought by the Labor party, and indeed 
by all land reformers, that this tax will have the effect of 
bringing into market areas of land around the large towns, 
which are being held up by their owners until such time as 
the rise in price makes it extremely profitable for them to 
build on that land or to sell it outright. It need hardly be 
said that all parks, gardens, or open spaces for the benefit 
of the public, will be exempt, as well as all agricultural land 
the site value of which does not exceed £50 per acre. The 
increment value duty is a duty levied upon the increased 
site value of all land from the date when the valuation is 
made by the government, up to the time when the land is 
sold or leased for not less than fourteen years, or passes by 
death. These two taxes, although they are new to England, 
form part of the established practice of other communities, 
and the Labor party, recognizing the importance of this new 
development, have given the Budget their hearty support. 


The attitude of the Labor party at the last election was 
exceptionally friendly, as a result of the Finance Bill and 
the attack upon the Lords’ veto: Liberalism and Labor for 
the first time for several years were found fighting side by 
side. It was recognized that if Liberalism were beaten in 
this conflict, it was a blow not only at the party which had 
put forward such a bold program, but also at democracy as 
a whole. In the House of Commons the Labor party is made 
up of two sections, one—and that by far the larger—the 
Trade Union, the other the Socialist section. These two 
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sections work under the same constitution, vote in the same 
lobby, and are guided by the decision of the majority. Those 
who make up the Labor party are men who represent large 
industrial constituencies, and as such have a right to be 
heard in the House of Commons. That right is freely recog- 
nized, and the utmost respect is shown to these hard-headed, 
far-seeing, straightforward opponents. They have won for 
themselves a place in the councils of the State. They have 
not sacrificed their independence as they still maintain the 
position that it is only by independence that organized labor 
can assert their claim to the rights and the privileges of 
which they have been so long deprived, yet, in nearly all 
practical measures they are at one with the Radicals. 


The leader of the Labor party, Mr. George Barnes, 
while a Socialist, and therefore rather in advance of the main 
section, is moderate in the expression of his views and 
always willing to listen to what has to be said on the other 
side. He is a capable chief, and one who has shown his 
independence of judgment on many occasions, notably, in 
sacrificing his position as secretary of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers when differing from his men in the mat- 
ter of a trade dispute. Mr. J. Ramsey Macdonald, who only 
recently was the secretary of the Labor party, is one of their 
ablest speakers. His education and wide reading, his visits 
to our colonies and to India, as well as to the United States, 
have given him a broad grasp of world politics, and he never 
speaks in the House of Commons without contributing 
something of value to its discussions. He won his seat with 
the help of Liberal votes, and the Liberals, who are not slow 
to recognize the worth of a good man, will, notwithstanding 
his independent attitude, continue their support. Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the founder of the Independent Labor party, still 
maintains his position as the idealist. To many he is a 
socialist visionary. He is far removed, however, from the 
category of the fanatic, for he possesses considerable organ- 
izing ability and much practical power in dealing with polit- 
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ical affairs. In Philip Snowden, another well known Social- 
ist, whose wife has aroused great interest by her lectures in 
the United States, is a man who, even if his speech is some- 
what bitter and satirical, is none the less a sincere, earnest 
and able exponent of the creed of the Liberal party. He is 
the Labor hero of a hundred platforms. In the House of 
Commons he is the able and clever exponent of advanced 
principles, and is especially good in dealing with finance. 

In Charles Fenwick and the Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt 
are two Labor men of the old type, who have been definitely 
associated with the Labor party for many years. Notwith- 
standing their advocacy of Liberal principles they are uni- 
formly respected by every section of labor. At the same 
time a difficulty has been created by their refusal to sign the 
Labor party constitution, and only the high regard in which 
they are generally held and their faithful service in the 
past, has enabled them to hold their own at this very critical 
period in the history of Labor. The present Labor party in 
the House of Commons consists of forty Trade Unionists 
and Socialists, all of whom are pledged to vote together. Of 
these men no less than sixteen are representatives of the 
Miners’ Federation. 

The weakness of the collective movement in England 
is the lack of harmony in the various sections which make 
up that movement. The Fabian Society is too well known 
to need any description. It represents chiefly the younger 
people of the middle classes and is not comparable in num- 
ber (2,500) with the other Socialist bodies. None the less 
it has greatly influenced all other advanced movements. It 
has supplied, to a large extent, the literature which is circu- 
lated amongst the working classes; it is the Fabian Society 
which has prepared the way for many changes in adminis- 
tration and many new legislative measures. At the present 
moment, under the leadership of Mr. and. Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, supported by Mr. Bernard Shaw, it is attempting, 
with the help of a strong committee and a large outside 
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membership, to break up the present Poor Law system and 
to promote legislation upon the lines of the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission. 


Side by side with the Fabian Society as a practical body 
of politicians, is the Independent Labor party. It possesses 
many good men and not a few real enthusiasts. From the 
very first it has endeavored to influence elections, both 
municipal and parliamentary and not wholly without suc- 
cess. It is infinitely more powerful than the Social Demo- 
cratic party which has been in existence for a much longer 
term of years. The leading spirit of this latter party, which 
used to be known by the title of Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, is Mr. H. Hyndman, a wealthy stockbroker, who low- 
ever harsh and repellent may be his extreme views and the 
uncompromising statement of those views, has succeeded in 
retaining the confidence of an organization which has a rep- 
utation for shedding its leaders. Whether he be right or 
wrong his sincerity is undoubted, and it must be admitted 
that he has not wavered in the slightest degree from the 
extreme Socialist position which he has taken up on all po- 
litical questions. “The other party, which need only just be 
mentioned in the Socialist party of Great Britain, is a new- 
comer in the arena of labor movements. It is distinguished 
by its relentless condemnation of all other Socialist bodies, 
and by its deliberate refusal to take any part whatever in the 
ordinary political work or to sanction the passing of any 
palliative measure. They describe the victory of the only 
Social Democratic member in the House of Commons, Mr. 
William Thorne, as the result of a compromise with the 
Trade Union section of the Labor party, and throw scorn 
upon the possibility of ever achieving a Socialist triumph 
until they have secured the overthrow of the whole competi- 
tive system. How that is to be obtained without taking 
part in politics, they fail to explain. 

The Labor party is in no way disheartened by the set- 
back result of the decision of the High Court of Justice in 
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the matter of payment of members out of Trade Unions 
funds. That decision has made it illegal for Trade Unions 
to levy any compulsory contribution from their members 
for the support of representatives in the House of Commons, 
and possibly for any form of political work. It can still, of 
course, pay these representatives as officials of the organi- 
zation, but it does not obviate the difficulty which arises 
when their representatives do not act in any official capacity. 
There is little doubt that at no very distant date parliament 
will make legal such contributions for the purpose of paying 
members and meanwhile, the Trade Unions are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers and influence. At the present moment 
the membership of those unions that are affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress is estimated at 2,378,248, while 1,155 
‘Trade Unions are enumerated in the directory of the In- 
dustrial Trade Unions published by the Board of Trade. On 
the whole it may fairly be said that these great labor or- 
ganizations have used their enormous powers for wise ends 
and purposes: self-restraint has been manifested when it 
might be least expected. With very few exceptions, their 
leaders have acted with justice and discretion, and the gen- 
eral feeling amongst all parties is that the influence of Trade 
Unionism makes for peace and law and order. Democracy 
must be allowed to express itself in forms of organization, 
it must voice its needs on public bodies and in the House 
of Commons. It is only when there is any direct refusal to 
recognize the claims of labor, that there is any danger of a 
violent upheaval or of a class war. 

One striking feature of the last few years has been the 
rapid growth of the movement in favor of women suffrage. 
This is partly due to the new organizations for promoting 
the suffrage, which have been formed to work upon mili- 
tant and aggressive lines. These movements are known as 
the Women’s Social and Political Union and the Women’s 
Freedom League. These two bodies, especially the 
former, have been reaping the harvest which was sown by 
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the older suffrage organizations working on constitutional 
lines and attempting to permeate the two great political 
parties. The militant organizations have also had the 
advantage of being started at the psychological moment, 
when the desire for greater freedom and a larger share 
in the management of their own affairs was beginning to 
find expression in the minds, especially, of the younger 
women, 

With thousands of women the militant suffrage move- 
ment has merely precipitated what was before held in so- 
lution. The unresting, the discontented, the seething and 
tumultuous life of a very large section of women, especially 
in the middle classes, has at last found expression, and 
whether the movement as we know it now, is or is not suc- 
cessful, England can never be again the same country. I 
do not, however, believe that all the persistent optimism 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union is likely to be 
justified. They ignore the innate conservatism of the Eng- 
lish people, they forget the natural instincts of woman her- 
self. Their own success, both in raising money and in or- 
ganizing meetings, has been so conspicuous that they are 
apt to leave out of account the preponderatingly large sec- 
tion of women who are wholly untouched by all the agita- 
tion that has taken place, who are either ignorant of it, or 
who persistently stand aloof antagonized by what they con- 
ceive to be the extreme measures of the suffrage leaders. 
In truth, the women’s movement is made up, like progres- 
sive forces generally, of many sections. There is a world 
of difference between Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Pankhurst. 
It is only natural that the older leaders should feel a little 
hurt and outraged by what they perceive to be the unwise 
tactics of the militant section, and while recognizing the 
fact that those tactics have greatly advertised the whole 
movement, they are none the less of opinion that such 
methods are detrimental to success. A most interesting out- 
come of the growth of this movement has been the forma- 
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tion of such groups as the Actresses’ Suffrage League, con- 
cerning which it is only necessary to say that it represents 
some of the brightest and the ablest stage women of our 
time. Let us look at the question of women suffrage in the 
light of the great divergence of view among women, which 
has been revealed during the last two years. It is no longer 
a question as to whether women should have votes or no. 
The question has been complicated by several other consid- 
erations. For example, when they should be enfranchised, 
how they should be enfranchised, whether on the present 
qualification or some new qualification such as the simple 
residential qualification of Mr. Geoffrey Howard’s Bill, and 
finally, whether the methods to be employed should be the 
ordinary peaceful methods or the militant and _ illegal 
methods which have become so common during the last 
twelve months. There are many who have stated their con- 
viction that all consideration of women suffrage must be 
postponed while such militant methods are employed. 

At this stage, however, it seems to be a very short- 
sighted policy to refuse the suffrage on the ground that 
some women have demanded it in a disorderly fashion. Vio- 
lence is clearly not likely to be a successful weapon in the 
hands of women, but the use of violence does not justify 
those who honestly believe in women’s suffrage in refusing 
to enfranchise. Many people forget that women have 
changed with the changing conditions of modern life; they 
have a larger part in the industrial, social, economic and ed- 
ucational world. In this respect they are almost as fully 
engaged as men. To them, the question of the franchise. 
takes precedence of all other demands, and while they are 
perhaps apt to ignore the fact that large numbers of women, 
for one reason or another, dislike the franchise, they never- 
theless have a strong claim upon every Democrat, and espe- 
cially upon Liberals who have always urged as an essential 
clause in the creed “No Taxation without Representation.” 
The great constitutional issue between the Lords and the 
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Commons will, no doubt, obscure the question of women’s 
franchise for some time to come. The constitutional suf- 
fragists are therefore wisely advised in trying to arouse 
the sympathy of men who are themselves fighting injustice 
in high places. “You are asking,” they say, “for equal 
political rights, for fair play to the progressive section of 
the British people. We also ask for equal political rights 
with men. To women much of the greatness of the empire 
is due; the sacrifices which we have made in the past have 
laid the foundation for the many triumphs achieved by 
Great Britain; we are called upon to play a larger part in 
the future than we have in the past. Give to us, therefore, 
what we demand as an act of simple justice.” How far ef- 
forts of the constitutionalists will be successful within the 
near future it is difficult to say, but there is very little 
doubt that only such methods will, in the end, appeal to men, 
who, after all, assert that the great masses of women are in- 
different on the subject. 

The democratic movement in England has its counter- 
part in the colonies where the greatest interest is shown in 
the impending crisis. The Australasian colonies and Canada 
have this great advantage over the mother country, they are 
not handicapped by an established church or by a landed 
aristocracy. Provided that the people of a new country are 
fairly united in their endeavor to obtain some reform, col- 
lectivist or otherwise, there is no one to say them nay; they 
can go from strength to strength, and if they use their 
power wisely, with little fear of any reaction. In Great 
Britain we have a large class wholly concerned with the 
preservation of the “status quo.” They see no value in 
any change unless it leaves them secure and unmolested in 
the possession of their great wealth and their large estates. 
They have on their side all the prestige which belongs to 
a reigning class of titled land owners. The movement in 
the colonies in favor of the breaking up of large estates has 
only a very feeble counterpart in the Small Holdings Act of 
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England. The large land owner, even though he may suf- 
fer at times, prefers the private ownership of railways to 
any form of State ownership, and land legislation he re- 
gards with the utmost suspicion. In Australia, on the other 
hand, colonial governments have extended the area of State 
activity and spent large sums of money on railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, tramways, waterworks, harbors and 
land purchase. Criticism has, of course, been levied at their 
governments as a result, and it must be admitted that in 
some cases, as for example that of State railways, there 
has been a waste of money in somewhat reckless expendi- 
ture, but generally speaking, our colonial brethren have re- 
ceived a fair return for the large sums expended on the 
public services, in the rapid development of trade and indus- 
try and the rather high standard of living which they enjoy. 
Not only are they free from the power of the aristocracy 
and old established land gentry, but they are also free, as 
we must all admit, from that hopeless and demoralized pov- 
erty so often seen in the large cities of Great Britain. Every 
individual feels that he counts, and if he has energy and in- 
itiative, there is no reason why he should not come to the 
top. As the State progresses on collectivist lines, the indi- 
vidual instead of being lost, seems to stand out yet more- 
clearly. There never was a time in the history of our colo- 
nies when the able and active worker had such large oppor- 
tunities. At the same time it must be admitted that as a 
result of the more even distribution of wealth and of the 
economic arrangements for providing a minimum standard 
of living, it is not possible for many men to make great 
fortunes, certainly not in New Zealand. 


Legislation has attempted with some success to limit 
the operations of those who have great wealth; it has also, 
not unsuccessfully, attempted to check the growth of large 
estates. The average member of parliament (who, by the 
way, is paid) is in close touch with the electorate, and even 
if he wished, could not escape from the pledge that is given . 
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to legislate in their behalf. It may be that the output of 
new acts is too great, but notwithstanding legisiative blun- 
ders, the main tendency is in favor of sound and useful demo- 
cratic measures. The labor men are nearly always skilled 
mechanics with a fairly accurate knowledge of the indus- 
trial world, and certainly with a power of expressing their 
views on all questions which concern labor. They may not 
be great men, but by virtue of the fact that they work to- 
gether, by reason of their persistence and their patience, 
they have succeeded in obtaining reforms for their own 
people which are of a far-reaching and permanent character. 
New Zealand especially has been called “the experiment sta- 
tion of advanced legislation.” There is no country in the 
world in which it is so possible to create for themselves 
higher social life by means of the political machinery at 
their disposal. It is a true democracy, for, notwithstanding 
the many legislative enactments which give control to the 
State and seem to imply paternal government, it is none 
the less true that this State help is really the result of demo- 
cratic action. In many respects the State can do for the 
individual what the individual cannot well do for himself. 
The more complex the State the more need there is for 
State action. 

While writing this the results of the election in Aus- 
tralia have just come to hand and they are immensely sig- 
nificant. The Labor party has now a majority in both 
Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament and will be thus 
firmly seated in power for six years. Perhaps the chief 
plank in the Labor platform was graduated land taxation. 
In the manifesto issued by the Labor party the following sen- 
tence occurs: “Land monopoly, then, bars the road to a 
policy of successful immigration, imperils our national 
safety, retards our development, threatens our very ex- 
istence.” Mr. Pember Reeves, the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, in commenting on the victory of the Labor 
party, stated: “Graduated land taxation of a drastic kind 
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is overdue in Australia by at least twenty years. It has 
been to a large extent retarded by the Upper Houses of the 
State Legislatures. The present triumph of the Labor party 
is due in no small degree to a revolt against land monopoly 
and Second Chamber domination in the States. At both 
ends of the earth Democracy finds itself confronted with the 
same obstacles.” 

The democracy in Australia has deliberately set itself 
to curb the power of the big land owner and to check the 
growth of numerous fortunes, not because the landowner or 
the millionaire is an object of hatred, but because in their view, 
unless there is closer settlement of the land, and a more even 
distribution of wealth, the community as a whole is bound to 
suffer. A country is not necessarily wealthy because it pos- 
sesses a few multi-millionaires. The essential for every 
country is that the well-being of all should be sought after 
and observed. A high standard of comfort for the great 
masses of people is the final test of true wealth for any 
nation. It is to this problem of raising the general standard 
of comfort for the working classes that the democracy of 
Great Britain is now addressing itself. 

















Chaucer's London 
By Percy Holmes Boynton 


HE history of such a city as London is invariably con- 

nected with the literature which has been produced 

in it. Yet allusions with which literature is filled are not 

always clear to the average and to the casual reader, for 

the background against which poetry, drama, essays and 
fiction have been written is a continually shifting one. 

The short essays which are to follow are successively 
connected for instance with Chaucer’s fourteenth century, 
with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as Shakespeare 
crossed the border line between them, with the later seven- 
teenth century in Milton’s day, with two periods in the 
eighteenth century as witnessed by Addison and Goldsmith, 
with three in the nineteenth as seen by Lamb, Dickens and 
George Eliot, and with the contemporary London of the 
twentieth century. 

Here is a succession of periods each one of which dis- 
covers London in a different spiritual stage, the whole 
tracing the community from the days of Medievalism 
through the Renaissance, the vigorous reaction of Puritan- 
ism, the early rationalism of the eighteenth century, the 
rise of a new spirit of freedom and democracy, and the 
successive and vital changes of the last hundred years; 
and here, moreover, is a little procession of men each one of 
whom sees these changing phenomena not only from the 
point of view of his own generation but with the prejudices 
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which belong to his own individual nature. Each brief 
paper, therefore, involves a partial viewpoint and a transi- 
tory, evanescent London. 


And yet the successive excursions are not quite aimless, 
for each one of them is directed to a series of visible places 
and buildings which are associated with picturesque episodes 
from the past. Moreover, although the same ground is 
frequently retraced, each one has to do with an enlarging 
‘metropolis. Thus, the medieval walled town of Chaucer’s 
day is succeeded in interest by the larger town of Shake- 
speare’s with its outlying theaters and its interesting high- 
way to Westminster. Thus, the coffee houses of Addison’s 
time, the great business establishments of Lamb’s, and the 
law courts and Houses of Parliament of Dickens’s day are 
all features of a growing city which in the end has become 
the vast and complicated London of the present, fifty times 
the area of the original little town with which the series 
starts. 


The London of Chaucer’s day was a full-fledged city 
with a long history behind it. For more than a thousand 
years before his birth, on the spot where London now stands, 
the old city, or better a succession of cities had stood—an 
early British community, a Roman London, a deserted col- 
lection of moldering ruins, a Saxon London repeatedly occu- 
pied by the Danes, and a Norman London. From the time 
of the Conquest on, while the unity of the city as the chief 
metropolis of Engiand was undisturbed, it may be said that 
physically three Londons have been erected, the dividing 
lines being the great fires of 1135 and of 1666. Both of 
these swept the heart of the old community and that part 
of the modern one which is technically known as “The 
City.” Each was followed by a complete rebuilding which 
left many of the old thoroughfares, but completely trans- 
formed the looks of the town. It was the second of these 
Londons—the one existing during the half millennium be- 
tween the middle of the twelfth and the middle of the seven- 
teenth centuries—in which Chaucer lived from 1340 to 14v0. 

This London was a little unimposing town of which 
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one can get a much better idea today by visiting such places 
as Canterbury or Oxford, than by spending a casual week 
in the present enormous metropolis on the Thames. . Its 
population was probably under 40,000. It extended along 
the north bank of the river for about a mile and for a half 
mile back into the country; and even within these limits it 
was not solidly built up. It was completely surrounded by 
a wall, which on the land sides, was supplemented by what 
had formerly been a wide and deep moat. The south por- 
tion, of course, lay directly on the river front. At the east- 
ern end of this was the Tower, a royal and imposing castle, 
nobly preserved in its main features at the present time. 
From here the wall circled about to the northwest, punctu- 
ated by a succession of entrances, Aldgate, Bishopsgate, 
Moorgate, Cripplegate, and Aldersgate. At Smithfield 
(the old cattle market just outside the city, half a mile 
back from the Thames and rather more than that distance 
upstream from the Tower) the wall turned in a southerly di- 
rection by Newgate and Ludgate, past St. Paul’s cathedral 
to Blackfriars, the great Dominican monastery, and thus 
back to the river. 

The wall itself was a sturdy pile of which the modern 
traveler can get an adequate notion from the fine remains 
at Chester, or from some of the survivors on the continent, 
such as for instance the almost complete one around Nurem- 
burg. Only two fragments are still to be seen in London. 
The gate towers, massive structures, were part dwellings 
and part prisons. Above Aldgate for some years lived 
no less a personage than Chaucer himself. Most famous 
of all was Newgate, the chief prison, and scene of many a 
notable execution. 

The “best people” had possession, for the most part, 
of the westerly portion of the city which the west winds 
freed from dust and smoke. Here certain streets even in 
these early days extended outside the wall, Fleet Street 
and the Strand reaching to Charing Cross which at that 
time stood in the midst of the open fields. Next, hard on 
the river, which made a sharp bend toward the south, came 
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the royal residence, Whitehall, and then Westminster, a sep- 
arate community which contained both the Abbey and the 
Parliament buildings. At Westminster boats could carry 
pedestrians across to the suburb, Southwark, which other- 
wise was to be reached only over London Bridge a mile to 
the east. 

As a traveler came up from Canterbury way, or, in 
fact, from anywhere south of the Thames, he naturally en- 
tered the city by means of this, the only bridge; and it was 
nearly three hundred years after Chaucer’s day before, in 
1760, a second was builded. The old bridge was a whole 
generation in erection (1176-1209), but it did duty for five 
full centuries. Could it have survived to the present day 
no single spectacle in London would now surpass it in inter- 
est. It was set on a score of stone arches of various lengths, 
and was intercepted about a third of the way across by 
a drawbridge which marked the county line between Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. Like all medieval structures of slow 
growth it was not irrevocably committed to a final plan be- 
fore the first stone was laid, with the result that its history 
tells of a steady succession of changes. In its comparative 
youth of less than two hundred years when Chaucer was 
alive, it seems according to Stow, the antiquarian, not to 
have been “replenished with houses builded thereupon, as 
since it hath beene, and now is.” Yet from the outset it 
was graced in midstream by a chapel dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and for the last half of its life it 
sturdily upheld two almost unbroken lines of shops and 
dwellings, together with the high towers at either end on 
which traitors’ heads were displayed after execution. Lon- 
don Bridge as a name was far from telling the whole 
story. It was also a stronghold, a thoroughfare, and a 
business street; a monument to travel, commerce, law, and 
the church. Of all the London sights of the fourteenth 
century which have since been swept away there was only 
one other which rivaled the Bridge. 
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This was old St. Paul's Cathedral. Like the city itself 
it had risen and fallen more than once. The great struc- 
ture which towered over London in the days of Henry V,— 
begun in 1087, and about two hundred years in building— 
was completed hardly more than half a century before 
Chaucer’s birth. It was a superb and enormous creation. 
The St. Paul’s of today is the biggest thing in London; with 
the slight advantage of its position on Ludgate Hill it easily 
dominates the great city in the center of which it grimly 
rears its head; but Old St. Paul’s was just about a hundred 
feet longer and a hundred feet taller than the present huge 
pile. It was far more beautiful to the eye; and it could be 
better seen, for it was in a smaller city, and a city of smaller 
buildings. We have no good view of London which dis- 
plays the cathedral in the years of its greatest glory; but 
even in the drawings made after the steeple had burned in 
1444 the great structure brooded over the town like Gibral- 
tar at the meeting of the two seas. 

Under its shadow lay an irregular network of narrow 
streets, all but a dozen of them terminating within the city 
walls; most of them lined and overhung with shops and 
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Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. By William Blake 
dwellings from two to four stories in height. These thor- 
oughfares were ill kept by day and dark by night, even 
where they bordered on the homes of the rich. There was 
little verdure to be seen, the beauty of yard and garden 
being secluded behind walls as high as those which Romeo 
defied. And on all sides churches, over a hundred of them, 
crowded in so thickly that if one were to allot the city to 
them in parcels each could boast a parish of hardly more 
than a modern city block. 

Volumes have been written about the more material 
city. These few facts are the commonplaces to be found 
in all London books from Stow to Baedeker. For the lit- 
erary student, however, the folk of London are of more 
importance than a long enumeration of streets and build- 
ings. The fourteenth century was a momentous one for all 
England. In point of the steps which in these hundred 
years made it a nation whose greatest strength was in the 
loyalty of its individual subjects, the experience of England 
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then was comparable to the experience of the American col- 
onies in the times of Franklin and Washington. Among 
all the forces which contributed toward amalgamating the 
nation more completely than ever in the past, four may be 
considered. 

England had at last achieved a common language, what 
we now call English at last gaining ascendancy not only 
among the Saxons, who had held to it ever since the con- 
quest, but at court, in parliament, in the schools, and in 
polite literature as well. England was making great strides 
toward democracy of feeling through the rise of the com- 
moners. Poor men were now tilling the fields for their 
own profit and organizing in the trades so that they became 
a political power to be reckoned with. England had re- 
joiced in victories over a common enemy, the triumphs at 
Crecy and Poitiers developing the fresh patriotism which 
comes with the heightened pulse beat provoked by common 
exultation. And finally one is tempted to say, even in de- 
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London, from Norden’s Map in 1593. 
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fault of abundant record, that England was drawn closer 
together through common sorrow; for the succession of 
plagues which swept the island during the middle third of 
the century had left no heart untouched. 

It is only in a small fraction of the works of Chaucer 
that he treats of the England of his day, but where he 
does, he comments so keenly that the eight hundred lines of 
his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales stand among the 
notable analyses of English and London life afforded us 
by English men of letters. He tells us himself that he was 
an observer, and his opportunities for observation show 
that he had the best chances to study his town and fellow 
citizens. He was born about 1340, the son of a London 
wine merchant, and spent the bulk of his life in the city. At 
sixteen he was a page, at nineteen a soldier in France, and 
not a paper soldier either, for he was imprisoned, and 
ransomed by the King. Subsequently he is recorded as 
serving man to Edward III, squire, and shield bearer. Six 
or seven times he was King’s Commissioner on diplomatic 
errands to the continent, three times at least going to Italy. 
He was a Controller of the Customs in 1374, Controller of 
the Petty Customs eight years later, a member of Parlia- 
mert in 1386, a clerk of the Royal Works, and, toward the 
end of his life, Forester. When one recalls that he lived 
for some years over one of the chief gates of the city, one 
can see how uninterrupted and intimate must have been 
his acquaintance with the people at large. To complete his 
knowledge of England his long succession of offices in con- 
nection with King, Court, and Parliament, were no less 
valuable. 

The Tabard Inn, at which the famous Canterbury-bound 
pilgrims gathered on the night before they started for the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, was located in Southwark very 
near the end of London Bridge. It was a comfortable hos- 
telry, representative of the best that London had to offer. 
A wide gate opened from the street into a roomy courtyard 
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fault of abundant record, that England was drawn closer 
together through common sorrow; for the succession of 
plagues which swept the island during the middle third of 
the century had left no heart untouched. 

It is only in a small fraction of the works of Chaucer 
that he treats of the England of his day, but where he 
does, he comments so keenly that the eight hundred lines of 
his Prologue to the Canterbury Tales stand among the 
notable analyses of English and London life afforded us 
by English men of letters. He tells us himself that he was 
an observer, and his opportunities for observation show 
that he had the best chances to study his town and fellow 
citizens. He was born about 1340, the son of a London 
wine merchant, and spent the bulk of his life in the city. At 
sixteen he was a page, at nineteen a soldier in France, and 
not a paper soldier either, for he was imprisoned, and 
ransomed by the King. Subsequently he is recorded as 
serving man to Edward III, squire, and shield bearer. Six 
or seven times he was King’s Commissioner on diplomatic 
errands to the continent, three times at least going to Italy. 
He was a Controller of the Customs in 1374, Controller of 
the Petty Customs eight years later, a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1386, a clerk of the Royal Works, and, toward the 
end of his life, Forester. When one recalls that he lived 
for some years over one of the chief gates of the city, one 
can see how uninterrupted and intimate must have been 
his acquaintance with the people at large. To complete his 
knowledge of England his long succession of offices in con- 
nection with King, Court, and Parliament, were no less 
valuable. 

The Tabard Inn, at which the famous Canterbury-bound 
pilgrims gathered on the night before they started for the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, was located in Southwark very 
near the end of London Bridge. It was a comfortable hos- 
telry, representative of the best that London had to offer. 
A wide gate opened from the street into a roomy courtyard 
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overhung by balconies from which the sleeping rooms could 
be reached.* The cooking and serving of meals were done 
in liberal fashion. The dinner hour was a time not so 
much for social intercourse as for the stowing away of food. 
Chaucer and his friends drank their soup, cut their fowl and 
roasts with their own knives from the supply on the serving 
dish, ate without forks, dipped their meat into the gravy 
bowl, and helped themselves to whatever they wanted, pro- 
vided they could reach it. There was no touch of irony—as 
the modern reader is in danger of thinking—in Chaucer’s 
description of the charming table manners of the Prioress. 


“At mete wel y-taught was she with alle: 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hir fyngres in hir sauce depe; 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe 
That no drope ne felle upon hire brest; 

In curteisie was set ful muchel hir lest. 

Hire ouer lippe wyped she so clene, 

That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng sene 

Of grece, when she dronken made hir draughte. 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte.” 

Chaucer’s group of the Canterbury Pilgrims, like Addi- 
son’s club in the Spectator, was in a measure representative 
of the chief classes in England, and the score and a half 
whom he described seemed to include the chief social fac- 
tors among his countrymen. First are introduced the 
Knight, his son the Squire, and their single servant the Yeo- 
man. They are representatives of a declining order, for 
with the changes which were rapidly taking place in Eng- 
lish life the feudal system and the attendant institution of 
chivalry were fast becoming obsolete. Yet, as in the case 
of all such social evolutions, certain of the representatives 
and certain of the badges, far from disappearing in Chau- 
cer’s day, survive even in the present. In 1400, however, 
the traditions of knightly courtesy and prowess were suffi- 
ciently strong to color the bulk of the literature. The im- 

*This was an arrangement which was subsequently convenient 


for spectators and actors in presentation of plays, and seems to 
have been adopted with modifications into the theaters of later years. 
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agination of the time still harked back to the picturesque 
stories of a world which was passing, rather than in the 
absolute past. The : 


“Trouthe and honour, fredome and curteisie,” 


which characterized the relations of knights and ladies, were 
continually upheld in song and story, and the poverty and 
oppression suffered by the great masses on whom the super- 
structure of chivalry rose were politely ignored. Imagina- 
tion could kindle at the campaigns, in Prussia and Russia, 
in Algiers, along the Mediterranean and in Turkey, in which 
the “gentle knight” had participated, and could linger at the 
feasts where he had occupied the seat of honor; and so, too, 
on the joyous aspects of life as embodied in the Squire, the 
glass of fashion and the mold of form. 

Syngynge he was or floytynge all the day, 

He was as fresh as is the monthe of May.” 

These two are dismissed more or less by way of preface ; 
and then comes the most important single group of all, the 
various individuals representing the church,—a Monk, a 
Friar, a Nun and her three Priests, a Summoner, and a Par- 
doner, a Parson, and the Prioress to whom allusion has al- 
ready been made. 

It was no accident that in Chaucer’s enumeration of the 
Canterbury pilgrims so large a proportion of them were 
churchmen. The fact is that the Church was rich and pow- 
erful to a degree almost inconceivable if one tries to appre- 
ciate it in terms of present conditions. Chaucer’s London 
was a community of cathedrals, abbeys, monasteries, and 
churches. A colored map of the city showing the sites of the 
various church establishments would surrender a fourth of 
the entire acreage to them. And not only in territory was 
the church extensive. In the number of people dependent 
upon it the same’ conditions prevailed. John Stow in his 
“Survey of London” has enumerated some of the corps of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the largest foundation in the city. The 
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society included the Bishop, the Dean, the five Archdeacons, 
the Treasurer, the Precentor, the Chancellor, thirty greater 
Canons, twelve lesser Canons, about fifty Chaplains, and 
thirty Vicars; and below these were a long list of inferior 
offices including “the four vergers, the twelve scribes, the 
singing men and the choir boys, and the sextons, grave dig- 
gers, gardners, menders and makers of the robes, cleaners, 
sweepers, carpenters, masons, painters, carvers and guild- 
ers.” When one considers that this list does not include any 
such representatives of the church as the Prioress, Monk, 
Friar, Pardoner, Summoner, and Priests included in the 
roster of the Canterbury Pilgrims, one can see that Chaucer 
made only modest use of the opportunities afforded him by 
the church in the fourteenth century. 

Chaucer’s attitude toward this group is, as it properly 
should be, discriminating, with sharp criticism for those 
who deserved it and equal praise for those who had earned 
it. The great orders of traveling and mendicant monks— 
the Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites and Austins,—had 
forgotten the ideals of simplicity and discipline in pursuit of 
which they had been founded, and partly through their own 
selfishness but partly through the misplaced enthusiasm of 
patrons who had dealt too lavishly with them, they had de- 
generated into enormously wealthy and self-indulgent groups. 
Therefore it is that the Monk is described as loving the 
hunt, fond of a good horse, neglectful of study, gorgeous 
in dress, and “full fat” as the result of his devotion to the 
table. 

The abuses of the confessional, penance, absolution and 
the ecclesiastical courts, are, of course, in the history of the 
Reformation, commonplaces of which Chaucer had a vigor- 
ous word to say in connection with the Friar, Pardoner and 
Summoner. The first was an “easy man to give penance,” 
indulgent to sinners in direct ratio to their generosity with 
him. He was a noble beggar, but by no means beggarly in 
his dress or diet. But the others were worse; for ways 
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that were dark in hypocrisy, flattery, chicanery and down- 
right viciousness, they were the blackest of black sheep in 
the company of pilgrims. 

Yet Chaucer was careful not to overlook those who de- 
served his respect. The dainty but somewhat futile Prioress, 
well mannered, sentimental, and debonairly virtuous, was an 
amiable member of the group and the poor Parson was a fine 
representative of the self-forgetful unworldliness described, 
at least by implication, in Milton’s “Lycidas” and later still 
in Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.” Of his little he was free 
to give. There was no exertion that he would spare himself 
for the sake of one of his flock. He was more eager to be 
doing his work well where he was than to sublet his benefice 
and run to London “into Seinte Poules” in order to find 
for himself a better job there. Nor was he a hopelessly 
meek and gentle soul, for when occasion demanded he was 
capable of righteous indignation. If we had no other author- 
ity to go to we should gain from the Prologue what history 
shows to be a fair estimate of the fourteenth century church, 
that as an institution it had fallen upon dark days; that then 
as in Milton’s generation there were too many who had crept 
and intruded and climbed into the fold simply for what they 
could find to eat when they got there; that simple credulity 
made easy victims of the ignorant populace for the ecclesi- 
astical “confidence men” who swarmed England as they did 
all Europe; but that here and there were to be found spir- 
ited and unambitious men of whom it could be said as it was 
of the poor Parson: 


“But Cristes loore and his Apostles twelve 
He taughte; but first he followed it himselve.” 


The churchmen were not the only members or retain- 
ers of the learned aristocracy to be included in the pilgrim- 
age. Equally shrewd, and almost as dangerous as any of 
the foregoing was the Man of Law, a character habitually 
suspected throughout the middle ages. His overwhelming 
external respectability was a product of unsleeping dis- 
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creetness compounded into oracular speech. He was not 
only often seen with his fellow attorneys about the portico 
of St. Paul’s, but he frequently sat in judgment on import- 
ant cases. He was a master of form and precedent and so 
skilful in drawing up his papers that for an adequate fee 
he could defeat the law as cleverly as he could also be 
hired to defend it. 

Much more respectable was the Doctor, a glib but for 
the most part honest gentleman, well grounded in the lore 
of his profession, quick to diagnose a case, ready at a pre- 
scription, and after the manner of his time, fluent in his 
references to the great masters of old. He was a “verray 
parfit praktisour” of a school of medicine founded on the 
theory of the “humours” and given to the sincere pursuit 
of astrology. The temptation, however, was too much for 
him when it came to the popular belief in the efficacy of 
potable gold; for he neglected to transmute the yellow coin 
received from his patients into the “cordial” which they 
expected him to make. The Clerk of Oxenford was the 
true scholar of the party. His devotion to philosophy seemed 
to pay him no better, then, than it does today, nor was it 
coupled any more then than now with ambition for office, 
gaiety of demeanor, or confident readiness of speech among 
strangers. 

Chaucer’s many duties in the succession of offices which 
he held gave him first-hand acquaintance with the world 
of industry. Agriculture could not thrive except as it used 
London for its great market. Manufacture in terms of the 
various crafts and their guilds naturally centered in the 
larger towns and in London most of all, and in commerce 
of course London was the great port of England. 

The delegation of pilgrims attached to the land in one 
way or another is second only in importance to the church 
group. First was the Frankeleyn of the Sir Roger de 
Coverley type, a man of large holdings, prosperous on the 
income of his rentals, a fine type of a country gentleman, 
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dignified, on the occasion when he was officially deferred 
to as Knight of his Shire, but beloved on all days of the 
year for his open house and his hospitable board. The 
Reve or Steward was the real land expert, canny in his 
estimate of crops, and of every sort of live stock, perhaps 
too shrewd in his business ways, craftier than his master in 
conducting the estate, and not too scrupulous to lay aside 
a little personal margin of profit which was not accounted 
for on the books. After these the Miller and the Ploughman 
each came in for his portrait. Of the entire group none of 
them receives a higher tribute than does the representative 
of the real laboring class, brother to the poor parson, the 
ploughman. It was with real appreciation of the dignity of 
the peasant that Chaucer wrote: 


“A trewe swynkere and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitee.” 

The power of the craftsman had developed in the land 
more rapidly than that of the Farmer. Realizing the hope- 
lessness of the individual, the laborers in various handi- 
crafts had through generations been organizing together. 
In the greater towns their numbers were such that their 
powers had become by no means negligible. In different 
portions of London they had their segregated quarters; 
the haberdashers in one place, the goldsmiths in another, 
the drapers, the vintners, the ironmongers and the dealers 
in various wares each in their own little district. 

Not content with merely gathering into neighborhoods, 
they were organizing themselves into permanent bodies, 
securing charters from the king, establishing standards of 
work and of pay, and achieving many fruits of close organ- 
ization which the trades-unionist of today is apt to consicer 
the result of nineteenth and twentieth century developments. 
So in the group of pilgrims Chaucer introduced the Haber- 
dasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Upholsterer, com- 
mented on the sumptuous liveries they wore, and alluded to 
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their eligibility to sit in councils of the city and to satisfy 
their wives’ ambitions for social distinction. 


“Wel semed ech of hem a fair burgeys 
To sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 
Eureich for the wisdom that he kan 
Was shaply for to been on alderman.” 

Farm and craft products that could be consumed in 
the city gave business to the Maunciple, or purchasing agent 
and outside commerce to the Merchant and the Shipman 
who naturally therefore belonged to the party, representing 
the same class for whom Sir Anthony Freeport stands in 
the little Spectator Club four centuries later. And now 
with the addition of the Cook, the Wife of Bath and the 
Host of the Tabard Inn the miscellaneous company was 
completed. 

The title given to this chapter is “Chaucer’s London.” 
The city which he knew and portrayed in his composite 
picture was a partial London, of course. The great social 
‘institutions of his generation he was inclined to take for 
‘granted. Very much in the fashion of Thackeray, if he 
‘had ideas as to public affairs he kept them to himself when 
‘he took his pen in hand. The Dickens attitude was more 
*nearly approximated in Langland, who pictured the same 
“people from a different point of view. Chaucer, however, 
-a lover of things beautiful, was preéminently a story teller, 
and only incidentally a critic. In his eyes the characters he 
presented were first, last, and always individuals who could 
interest and amuse him, but seldom stir him to indignation, 
yet as we have seen they may not unfairly be regarded as 
distinct exponents of the religious, social, and industrial life 
of his day. 
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The Globe Theater, from an Old Drawing. The Globe, originally 


round, burned down in 1613 and was rebuilt as an octagon 





Paul’s Church. From Hollar’s View, 1647 








London Bridge. From Hollar’s View, 1647 











The Rose Theater, Bankside 





The Bear Garden, on the Bankside 















































ae Canterbury 


By Kate Fisher Kimball 





OU are making your first visit to Canterbury, and in- 

stead of entering the town by the prosaic method of 

the railway, you are coming in by the famous old Pilgrim’s 

way, the road from London over which Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrims traveled 


“The holy blisful martir for to seke.” 


About a mile and a half from Canterbury lies the little vil- 
lage of Harbledown, in the quaint language of Chaucer’s 
day 
“a litel town 

Which that y-cleped is Bob-up-and-down 

Under the Blee, in Canterbury weye.” 
The road, true to its name, drops into a valley just before 
you reach the village, then rises sharply and as you come 
over the crest of the hill, you get your first view of Canter- 
bury and its noble cathedral, the Mother Church not only of 
England, but of all English speaking peoples. Canterbury 
lies in a hollow encircled by low hills, and the red roofs of 
the picturesque old town make a rich setting for the soft 
gray stone of the cathedral which towers above them. You 
can imagine what this glimpse of the sacred city meant to 
the Canterbury Pilgrims though the building which you see 
is far goodlier than that which they beheld with its glittering 
Angel Steeple. The old steeple is gone and instead rises 
the majestic central tower, the most perfect Gothic struc- 
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ture in all England. The two lower western towers in the 
foreground are quite different in form from their peerless 
companion and seem to emphasize its faultless proportions. 

It was at this point that Henry II, in 1174, on his 
way to humiliate himself at the shrine of Becket, dismounted 
from his horse and walked some distance to the Church of 
St. Dunstan where he changed his ordinary dress for the 
garb of a penitent and from there traveled barefoot into the 
town. As you approach the city, you are confronted with 
the huge bulk of the old West Gate, for Canterbury was a 
walled city back in prehistoric times. The West Gate has 
a pedigree not to be lightly regarded. Repaired in Roman 
times and rebuilt again in 1380 it has frowned down upon 
Roman and Saxon, Dane and Englishman. Its earliest writ- 
ten record tells of the mighty procession accompanying 
Canute the Dane who brought back the body of the mar- 
tyred Archbishop Alphege to the Cathedral from which 
viking hands had torn him. The royal visitor left his crown 
of gold at the high altar to atone for the sins of his lawless 
subjects. Coming down High Street from the West Gate 
you turn into little old narrow Mercery Lane and as you 
glance ahead you see one of the most artistic bits of old 
Canterbury. At the end of the narrow lane rises the beau- 
tiful gateway leading into the Cathedral precincts. It has 
stood there since 1517 and its grim Norman predecessor for 
centuries before it. The gateway could tell many a tale of 
pageants, for the history of Canterbury is the story of the 
making of England, and her ancient shrines and powerful 
archbishops wielded an enormous influence from British 
times to the Reformation. 

Before you enter the gateway you must make a short 
excursion to get the best possible historic setting for your 
visit to the Cathedral, first to the tiny church of St. Martin, 
the oldest church in England, on the site of the chapel where 
St. Augustine in 597 baptized his first English convert, the 
Saxon King Ethelbert. The King was a little suspicious of 
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Old Font in St. Martin’s Church 


the new religion and stipulated that Augustine should re- 
main on the Isle of Thanet, where he had landed, until after 
their first meeting which was to be held in the open air secure 
from the danger of magic spells! 

The frank attitude of Augustine appealed to the equally 
sturdy character of Ethelbert, whose Queen, Bertha, a 
French princess, had brought her own Christian bishop from 
France and had already established service in a small chapel 
outside the city walls, once used by the earlier British Chris- 
tians, and named by her for St. Martin of Tours. Within 
the present church which retains in its walls some of the 
old Roman bricks, you find an ancient Saxon font where, 
presumably, the Saxon King was baptized on June 2, 597. 
Such traditions are to be doubted but the font is unques- 
tionably very old and fitly commemorates the momentous 
event which brought Christianity into England. Ethelbert 
next presented Augustine with a neighboring Saxon temple 
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which was speedily dedicated to St. Pancras and became a 
center for public worship. Later the King granted a large 
tract of land for an Abbey where the new religion might 
establish a monastery and school. And so St. Augustine’s 
Abbey became England’s venerated Alma Mater, “the seat 
of letters and study, at a time when Cambridge was a deso- 
late fen and Oxford a tangled forest in a wild waste of 
waters.” 

All of these buildings were without the city walls, the 
Abbey at the special desire of Augustine that he might have 
a consecrated spot for his bones after death. According 
to the Roman and Oriental usages to which he was accus- 
tomed such burial could not be thought of within the city 
walls. But King Ethelbert, not content with having the new 
faith represented outside the city alone, removed his own 
palace to Reculver not far distant and, having consecrated 
Augustine the first Archbishop of Canterbury, gave him the 
former royal palace and an old British or Roman church as 
the foundation of the new Cathedral, which Augustine 
named Christ Church. 

As you walk back to the Cathedral you go into the gate- 
way of St. Augustine’s monastery and look round the ancient 
precincts. The crumbling crypt of the Abbey church and the 
distant ruins of St. Pancras are eloquent of the glory of 
departed days. Even the burial place of Augustine is now 
unknown. The Abbey and its traditions were swept away 
by Henry VIII but the spirit of Augustine is still marching 
on for the restored buildings now harbor an efficient school 
for missionaries and the old Abbey sends its Christian teach- 
ers to the remotest ends of the earth. Back to the Cathedral 
gateway again and with eager anticipations you enter the 
precincts. 


“Far off the noises of the world retreat” 
and you are greeted by broad stretches of English lawn, 


splendid towering lindens, and fine old houses enclosed by 
picturesque walls over which vines clamber and beckon al- 














St. Augustine’s Abbey 


luringly. Keeping in mind that the two end towers of the 
Cathedral face the west, it is a delight to stroll slowly along 
the south side and gather first impressions. What a tre- 
mendously long structure it is. The transepts instead of being 
near the east end as in many churches which face west 
are actually midway of the building, and a second pair of 
transepts appears farther on. There is a_ fascination 
about it like that of reading a great book carved out of stone. 

We begin to see clearly that nave and western transepts 
are all of one “style” with their tall “perpendicular” win- 
dows and huge buttresses which help to steady the arches 
of the nave. Just above the clerestory windows along the 
edge of the roof are additional pinnacles all helping to con- 
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vey the impression that the huge nave rests lightly upon its 
foundations. A few steps beyond the first transept and 
suddenly the whole appearance of the building changes. 
This part plainly belongs to an earlier time. Here is the 
massive architecture of the Norman. No more pinnacles, 
no flying buttresses, but strong solid walls pierced by round 
arched windows. Yet a graceful tower with a pointed roof 
shows how beautifully even this more serious architecture 
can be handled by a skilled artist. Still moving eastward, 
a lovely little chapel, St. Anselm’s, comes into view and our 
attention is arrested by the contrast between its Norman 
beginnings and the graceful “Decorated’ window which 
adorns its south wall, and is evidently a later embellishment. 
The plain lead roof of this end of the Cathedral is gracefully 
rounded at its east end, and here we come upon a very strik- 
ing feature, the semi-detached, never finished “Corcna” 
which completes the church and is popularly known as 
Becket’s Crown. We walk slowly around the Corona. The 
north side of the Cathedral was the territory of the old 
Monastery, until its monks, like those of Augustine's Abbey, 
were scattered by Henry VIII. We look with dismay on 
the ragged, vine covered Norman arches, the fragments of 
the old Infirmary and we pass by them into the “Dark Entry” 
haunted by a ghost as told in the “Ingoldsby legends.” Here 
we discover other buildings, chapter house, library and the 
monks’ lavatory clustering so close to the Cathedral that we 
can hardly puzzle out the features which balance those of 
the south side. 

But if the south side told us its architectural story 
very frankly, this north side is utterly charming from its 
varied and bewildering attractions. You peer through a 
long dark passage and catch a glimpse of partly ruined clois- 
ters surrounding a venerable graveyard. The ghostly dark 
entry opens out between queer little twisted Norman col- 
umns into a lovely bower of lawn and shrubbery, and when 
you pass out through the old prior’s gate into the beautiful 
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Green Court you realize something of what the monastery 
must have been in its palmy days. Now the boys of the 
King’s School, one of England’s oldest public schools, dwell 
where the home of the monks once stood and near by is a 
rarely beautiful old Norman stairway, one of Canterbury’s 
most cherished possessions. The Cathedral Library is housed 
in an ancient dormitory and round about are the houses of 
Dean and Bishop and the recently rebuilt palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Until a few years ago, the Arch- 
bishops had had no official home in Canterbury since Puritan 
fanatics pillaged and destroyed the old palace More than 
two hundred years ago. 

Retracing our steps we enter the Cathedral by the beau- 
tiful south door adorned with kings and other worthies of 
Canterbury’s glorious past. The south entrance, unlike the 
chief doorways of many cathedrals which open at the west, 
indicates a survival of Canterbury’s long past custom when 
disputes not referable to other courts were heard in the 
south porch of the Cathedral. It was an old British practice 
“and the one link between the present Cathedral and the 
old British Church which Augustine received from Ethel- 
bert.” In the panel just above the doorway is a weather- 
worn representation of the altar of Becket and you are re- 
minded that Canterbury was for centuries in the minds of 
thousands of people, chiefly the Shrine of St. Thomas. We 
can only understand the amazing results of the murder and 
canonization of Becket by remembering that at the time of 
his death Christianity had fallen under the strange domina- 
tion of relic-worship and the importance of the great mon- 
asteries was so dependent upon the possession of relics that 
the most surprising efforts were made to secure them, with 
results both pitiful and ludicrous as shown by the modern 
traveler’s experience with fragments of so-called saints. 

The burial of St. Augustine’s body outside the city walls 
with the subsequent interment there of succeeding arch- 
bishops gave to the Abbey a prestige which the monks of 
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Christ Church, the Archbishop’s own Cathedral, saw with 
growing concern. At length the ninth Archbishop, Cuth- 
bert, discerning his opportunity, left his bones to the Cathe- 
dral, charging the monks not to ring the great bell until three 
days after his death. The plan worked successfully and 
after that with one exception no primate was interred at the 
Abbey and down to the period of the Reformation not more 
than six were buried outside the Cathedral precincts. 

Gradually the prestige of the Cathedral increased as her 
soil became sacred with the dust of the departed. Dunstan, 
one of the greatest statesmen of Saxon England and Arch- 
bishop for twenty-seven years, died at Canterbury, and 
Canute as we have noted, restored the martyred Alphege. 
During the troublous times of the Conquest, in 1067, the 
Cathedral was burned and when Lanfranc, the first Norman 
Archbishop, was greeted by a dismantled church he straight- 
way set about.rearing a more noble structure. For three 
hundred years Lanfranc’s Norman nave and transepts, his 
impressive crypt, western towers and central steeple with 
its gilded angel stood unchanged, but not so the “Choir” 
eastward of the central towers; for within twenty years 
Anselm, Lanfranc’s great successor, pulled it down and en- 
trusted the task of enlargement to the prior Ernulf, who 
developed the new structure on a magnificent scale, ex- 
tending Lanfranc’s crypt far eastward. His successor, Prior 
Conrad, finished the work with such skill and enthusiasm 
that as the old Chronicler says, “Nothing like it could be seen 
in England either for the brilliancy of its glass windows; the 
beauty of its marble pavement or the many colored pictures 
which led the wondering eyes to the very summit of the ceil- 
ing.” It was long known as “the glorious choir of Conrad.” 
A recently discovered fresco in St. Anselm’s chapel con- 
firms the tale of its beautiful color effects. 

It was during this period of the Cathedral’s splendor 
that the spectacular murder of Thomas a Becket, and his can- 
nization as a saint with the miraculous powers attributed 
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to his shrine, spread the fame of Canterbury throughout 
Christendom. Becket’s quarrel with Henry II and his sub- 
sequent murder are familiar matters of history, but one 
may trace here the steps of the tale as immortalized in the 
stones of the Cathedral. 

Entering the nave of the church we are at once im- 
pressed by its light appearance. Our anticipations of 

“Stoned windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light” 
are rudely shattered, but sadly enough, not more so than 
were the splendid old stained glass windows destroyed by 
fanatics in the days of the Commonwealth. We are in a 
nave of later construction than Lanfranc’s but as we stand 
near the west door and look up toward the choir we notice 
one of the most impressive features of this Cathedral, the 
great flight of steps beneath the central tower leading from 
the nave up to the screen which cuts off the nave from the 
choir. The explanation is to be found in Lanfranc’s huge 
crypt which lies beneath the choir and with its later additions 
raises the whole eastern end of the church more than twenty 
feet above the nave. 

Turning into the north transept, now known as “The 
Martyrdom,” we are on the very spot of Becket’s assassina- 
tion and through the open doorway into the cloisters catch 
a glimpse of the peaceful graveyard. The Archbishop’s 
palace adjoined the cloisters, and under the arcades and 
through this doorway the monks urged Becket on that fate- 
ful winter afternoon of the 29th of December, 1170. The 
murderers had held a violent altercation with Becket in his 
palace and had left him, as the monks correctly inferred, 
to get their weapons. They urged Becket to take refuge at 
the High Altar for the vesper service had already begun 
but he lingered in the transept refusing to let the monks close 
the door on their brethren who were fleeing, panic stricken, 
at the rumors of soldiery, from the cloisters to the Cathedral. 
Urged by the monks, Becket mounted a few steps of the 
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flight leading to the choir, but on the approach of the mur- 
derers who in the dim light of the candles at the various 
altars, and amid the general confusion could not identify the 
Archbishop, he descended and faced them. His assailants 
hesitated partly from dread of committing sacrilege, but 
Becket resisted all efforts to drag him from the church and 
in a few moments fell dead, the final violent blow of Rich- 
ard the Breton severing his scalp from the skull and snap- 
ping the sword which dealt it. 

Carrying the body to the High Altar, the monks watched 
with it all night. The discovery of a monk’s habit and hair- 
cloth shirt beneath Becket’s garments revealed the fact that 
he was virtually one of themselves though he had never 
been formally recognized as a monk. The discovery excited 
the greatest enthusiasm and he became at once Saint Thomas. 
The very drops of his blood as well as other relics were re- 
ligiously preserved. Fear of his enemies led to his hasty 
burial in the crypt below. An altar was erected as also in the 
transept, and the shrines speedily acquired a sanctity un- 
paralleled in the history of sainthood. Four years after 
Becket’s death Henry II made his famous pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, kneeling first in the porch of the Cathedral, then 
on the stones where the archbishop had fallen. At the tomb 
in the crypt he received more than two hundred strokes 
from the monks and spent the night on the bare ground. 

Canterbury’s crypt has the distinction of being the finest 
in England and it is with a thrill of admiration that you 
stand at the west end and look down the long vista of dusky 
arches, noting the sturdy Norman columns with square 
abacus and variously carved capitals. The columns, too, 
exhibit differing zigzag patterns. 

In the southeast transept of the crypt is the Chantry 
Chapel of the Black Prince given at the time of his marriage 
in 1363. It is pleasant to think of Canterbury as a refuge 
from the horrors of St. Bartholomew, for since Elizabeth’s 
time French Huguenots and their descendants have wor- 
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shipped in this chantry and on special occasions the large 
crypt has been hospitably opened to them. At the east end 
of the crypt is a chapel to the Virgin, in early days 
gorgeously decorated and crowded with offerings, but now 
in darkness for a loftier crypt has arisen beyond. Be- 
tween two slender pillars on the edge of this newer part is 
the spot where Becket was buried and Henry II passed his 
lonely vigil. The pointed arches and the use of the round 
abacus on the newer though massive columns show the fine 
Early English work which nobly completes Lanfranc’s ideal 
of imposing “undercroft.” 

Two months after Henry II’s visit in 1174, Conrad's 
glorious choir was completely destroyed by fire. The peo- 
ple of the town trained to rely upon relics and superstitions 
lost control of themselves, “tore their hair, uttered tremend- 
ous curses against God and his saints and beat the walls and 
pavement of the church with their shoulders and hands.” 
But the monks speedily took heart and an able architect, 
William of Sens, was imported from Normandy. Five 
years later a fall incapacitated him and his plans were <ar- 
ried out by an English William “small in body but in rhany 
kinds of work acute and honest.” It is the work of these 
two Williams that we see today in Canterbury’s choir. Wil- 
liam of Sens brought his ideas of Norman construction from 
his own church at Sens and the architecture is especially 
interesting from its blending of the old Norman with the 
later Early English. The old Chronicler states that the 
former choir was “sculptured with an axe and not with a 
chisel.” This was really a way of saying that the work of 
the two Williams was more delicately and elaborately carved. 
The Early English style was foreshadowed by the frequent 
use of pointed windows and a general sense of lightness, 
walls and roof resting upon the pillars, instead of conveying 
a sense of solid walls pierced by arches and windows. The 
capitals of the pillars are also very well worth noticing for 
they are not Norman such as we have seen in the crypt, nor 
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the strictly Early English to be observed in other cathedrals, 
but they suggest classical capitals of the Corinthian order 
and show the early French influence which William of Sens 
brought with him. As you come up from the crypt and enter 
the choir, you notice the great height of the altar and at 
once recall the lofty arches of the eastern crypt. When the 
church was rebuilt the shrine of Becket had already brought 
to the Cathedral not only greatest distinction but its rich- 
est source of revenue, and a new Trinity Chapel was designed 
for the bones of the saint. You can see the arches of Trin- 
ity Chapel just above the High Altar and beyond them still 
other arches leading into the Corona or Becket’s Crown 
popularly supposed to have held the relic of his severed skull. 

A walk around the aisles which enclose the choir brings 
us to some of the Cathedral’s greatest treasures, but we 
must first not fail to notice the beautiful stone screen work 
just in front of the pillars executed a hundred years later 
by Prior d’Estria, a fine example of the Decorated style 
which succeeded the Early English. The Archbishop’s throne 
with its graceful canopy stands on the right and opposite 
it we go through a doorway into the north aisle. What a 
picture it all is! The light steals through ancient stained 
glass windows which portray the miracles of Becket. Slen- 
der shafts of brown marble decorate the piers and triforium 
arches making a rich contrast with the creamy Caen stone. 
In adjoining chapels and all about us are the tombs of illus- 
trious dead who served England when Archbishops were vir- 
tually prime ministers, and just ahead are the stone steps 
worn into hollows by the feet and knees of tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims. Becket’s new shrine was set up just fifty 
years after his death and the occasion brought an immense 
throng of people to Canterbury. The bones were carried 
from the crypt by Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Hubert de Burgh, Grand Justiciary of Eng- 
land. King Henry III, the young son of John, led the im- 
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posing procession* A representation of the shrine still ex- 
ists in one of the adjoining windows. The wealth of gold 
and jewels which accumulated at the spot is incredible. A 
watching tower in St. Anselm’s chapel guarded the tomb by 
night and a great cover was let down over it during the 
day, drawn up by a monk at intervals for the edification of 
the pilgrims who gazed upon its splendors and rubbed their 
poor, diseased frames against the stone arches supporting 
the shrine. Directly east in the Corona stands the choir of 
Augustine, probably not earlier than the twelfth century but 
undoubtedly antique and still used for the consecration of 
the archbishop. On its left is the tomb of Cardinal Pole, the 
last Catholic Archbishop under Queen Mary, and on the 
right the beautiful kneeling portrait statue of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, who crowned King Edward VII. His body 
and Dean Farrar’s both rest in the cloister graveyard. 

The place of the shrine, now marked by the worn pave- 
ment where the multitudes gathered, is flanked on one side 
by the tomb of Henry IV, the only King buried in Canter- 
bury, and on the other by that of Edward the Black Prince, 
who sleeps with the armour which he actually wore, hang- 
ing above him—helmet, gauntlets, wooden, leather covered 
shield and velvet surcoat. Beside the Black Prince’s tomb 
is that of Archbishop Countenay, who drove Wiclif and 
his followers from Oxford but could not silence them. 
Across the aisle is an ancient stone coffin identified in 1889 
as that of Hubert Walter, made Archbishop by Richard I 
on the field of Acre. Afterwards as Chancellor he raised 
the ransom for his King. When found, the body, remark- 
ably preserved, was arranged in its ancient vestments with 
ring and pastoral staff. 

For more than three hundred years the Shrine con- 
tinued to attract thousands of pilgrims but the Middle Ages 


*There was long a theory that the monks did not burn Becket’s 
bones but secretly buried them. In 1888 a coffin was discovered in the 
Crypt containing the bones of a very tall man. There were marks 
of violence on the skull. The skull was photographed and the 
bones buried where found on the site of the old shrine. The belief 
that they are the bones of Becket has been ably advocated. 
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were passing and the visit of Colet and Erasmus about 1512 
indicated its waning authority. Both were devoted to the 
“New Learning.” Colet lectured at Oxford and one of the 
earliest teachers of a rational Christianity made drastic re- 
marks upon the childish spectacle of the martyr’s rags of- 
fered for adoration. Erasmus, keenly sensitive to the beauty 
of the Cathedral, felt the terrible incongruity of it all. A few 
years later came the final blow when the divorce of Henry 
VIII and his consequent stand against the Pope sepa- 
rated the English church from Rome. In 1538 the shrine 
was called upon to empty its wealth into the King’s treas- 
ury, and its jewels and gold were borne off in two strong 
coffers by seven or eight men, service, festivals, pictures, 
and images of St. Thomas were forbidden and he was hence- 
forth to be known only as Bishop Becket. The strange cir- 
cumstance that the change came about with scarcely a pro- 
test from the people is significant of the changing times. 
As we leave the choir and look up at the end of the mar- 
tyrdom transept, we notice a broad band of rich old stained 
glass. This and a few fragments are all that remain of the 
magnificent window given by Edward IV showing the King 
and Queen, the princesses and the pathetic little princes 
afterward murdered in the tower. In this transept Edward I 
was married to Margaret of Anjou and hung the golden 
crown of Scotland by Becket’s shrine. His Archbishop 
Peckham, one of the earliest of the great medieval preach- 
ers, lies here in the congenial company of Warham who 
protected Colet and Erasmus when the “New Learning” 
was fighting for existence. One other famous tomb claims 
our special homage, a worthier shrine than that of Becket. 
In the Warriors’ Chapel opening out of the southwest tran- 
sept an arch was built in the wall when constructed to ad- 
mit a grave which now lies half within and half without the 
building. It is the tomb of Archbishop Stephen Langton 
who stood for English freedom against the despotism of 
King John and led the barons in their struggle for Magna 
Charta. 
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We step back into the nave and stroll slowly down the 
aisles. The marks of Cromwell’s troopers who stabled their 
horses here, are still visible. By way of contrast is the 
long line of tablets along the wall to gallant British soldiers 
who have carried England’s Empire around the world. The 
last tablet on the south wall is that of Dean Farrar and 
across from it sleeps the late Archbishop Benson, the first 
Archbishop since the Reformation to be buried in the Cathe- 
dral. We sit down by the west door and look up through 
the long vista as the late afternoon sunlight streams down 
through the Central tower. Lanfranc’s old Norman build- 
ing is gone. England had become English when Prior Chil- 
lenden rebuilt the nave and transepts in Wiclif’s time. The 
slender clustering shafts and vast pointed arches which sup- 
port the roof-suggest the new spirit of religious aspiration 
which was feeling its way in England. Wiclif’s belief that 
“In the end truth will conquer” could not be overthrown and 
the days of “pilgrimages” were doomed. 

As you sit in the growing dusk your perception of the 
grandeur of the Cathedral deepens. It is England’s great 
monument of her spiritual struggles and triumphs for 
thirteen centuries, and is still instinct with life. When in 
1495 the Cathedral added her crowning glory, the superb 
central tower, Columbus had discovered America, the print- 
ing press was at work and a new era was dawning. But 
Canterbury had still to await her deliverance. Her shrines 
were to be demolished ere she could be freed from the 
ignominy of relic worship, her great Archbishop Cranmer 
was to perish in the fires of the Reformation and religious 
fanaticism was to wreak its vengeance upon her glorious art. 
Yet with prophetic vision she raised aloft her beautiful 
tower for the England of the future, typical of the beauty 
of holiness yet to be realized. 


SEARCH AND REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE REQUIRED READING 
WILL BE FouND IN THE RouND TABLE SECTION AT THE BACK OF THIS 
MAGAZINE. 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading, Pages 17-88.) 
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The Architecture of the Cathedrals 


of Great Britain 
By P. H. Ditchfield 


(From “Cathedrals of Great Britain.’’) 


For the convenience of classification, medieval architecture has 
been divided into four distinct styles or periods, and we must again 
chronicle the oft-told story of their varied ‘peculiarities. 

The Norman style commenced in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, whose work at Westminster (the sub-structure of the 
dormitory and the lower part of the walls of the refectory with 
the ornamental arcade) is declared to be the earliest example of the 
Norman style in England. This style prevailed to the time of 
Henry II., when a period of transition set in, and the style began to 
approximate to that of the succeeding century. The main character- 
istics of the Norman style are—cylindrical massive piers, round- 
headed arches, a great variety of mouldings such as zig-zag, billet, 
double-cone, pellet, lozenge beak-head, etc., small and narrow win- 
dows splayed only on the inside, buttresses slightly projecting 
from the wall. Some of the best examples of this style are the 
naves of Ely, Gloucester, Durham, and much Norman work is seen 
at Winchester, Exeter, Canterbury, Chester, Peterborough, Nor- 
wich, Rochester, Chichester, Oxford, Worcester, Wells and Here- 
ford. 

II. The Early English style began with the thirteenth century, 
in the reign of King John, the choir of Lincul1 being the earliest 
example. This style flourished until the time of Edward I; during 
his reign another period of transition set in, and this style gradually 
developed into the Decorated. 

Its main characteristics are lighter and more elegant forms 
of construction and decoration, pointed arches, often shaped like a 
surgeon’s lancet, whence they derive their name, deeply undercut 
mouldings, dog-tooth ornament, piers formed of columns with de- 
tached shafts united under one capital, and bound together by a 
band, bell-shaped capitals, stiff-leaved foliage, trefoiled arches, plate- 
tracery. Early English work is seen in the choir of Lincol», Wor 
cester, Chichester, Salisbury, Exeter, Weils, Rochester, York (south 
transept), Southwell, Ripon, Ely, Petersborough, Durham (“nine 
altars”), Glasgow. 

III. The Decorated style commenced in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or a few years earlier, reached its zenith before the middle of 
the century, and ended with the reign of the third Edward. The 
period of transition between this style and the last is perhaps the 
era of the greatest beauty of English art. The characteristics of the 
style are, more elaborateness of detail and ornament, much larger 
windows with beautiful and complex tracery, heavier buttresses, 
piers with closely-jointed shafts, not detached as before, sculpture 
closely imitating natural foliage, mouldings less deeply cut, the ball- 
flower ornament. Decorated work is very plentiful, and may be seen 
in the chapter-houses of Wells, Norwich, Winchester, Canterbury, 
also at York, Lichfield, Exeter, Carlisle, Lincoln, Southwell, and else- 
where. A period of transition again followed during the last half 
of the fourteenth century, during which the style developed into the 
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Early Norman Arch, Westmin- Late Norman Doorway Mid- 
ster Hall, A. D. 1090 dieton Stoney, A. D. 1160 


IV. The Perpendicular style prevailed during the fifteenth 
century and continued until the reign of Henry VIII., when tlle 


medieval period ceased. This style is, as we have said, peculiar to - 


England. In Scotland, where French influence was great, there are 
many examples of the Flamboyant style, which prevailed in France, 
and was scarcely known in England. This style is characterized by 
more elaborate and richer work, increased use of ornament and 
panelled decoration, peculiar window tracery (the mullions being 
carried straight through the head of the window, while small mul- 
lions spring from the heads of the principal lights), much larger 
windows, depressed arches (Tudor arch), much heavier buttresses, 
mouldings carried up the piers and arches without any break or 
capital, cavetto (a wide and rather shallow variety), ogee, bowtell 
mouldings, the rose ornament, Tudor flower. The extensive use of 
panelling is always the hall-mark of the Perpendicular period. The 
choir of Gloucester is the earliest known example of this style, and 
King’s College, Cambridge, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, are the most perfect speci- 
mens of Perpendicular art. 

Then followed the Renaissance period, when classical and Ro- 
man features were mingled with the latest English style. There was 
an attempt to revive the Gothic style in the time of James I., but the 
foreign influence was too strong, and not till the close of, the 
eighteenth century did this revival take place. The love of Gothic 
art had never been quite extinguished in this country, and to the 
English people belongs the honor of restoring to its rightful place 
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that style which has created so many superb and magnificent build- 
ings instinctive of the faith and reverence which first called them 
into being. 

In our cathedrals we have endless varieties of plan, construc- 
tion, style and adornment, as well as in the associations connected 
with their histories. They derive their name from the Latin word 
Cathedra signifying a seat, a cathedral church that par- 
ticular church of the diocese where the bishop’s seat or 
throne is placed. If this church belonged to a monastery it was 
served by the monks, but many of our cathedrals were in the hands 
of secular canons, who were not monks, and should not be confused 
with the “regular” clergy. Monastic churches had always a com- 
plete series of monastic buildings—the cloister-court, the center of 
a monk’s life, around which were grouped the chapter- house, dormi- 
tory, refectory, infirmary, hospitium or guest-hall. Churches served 
by secular canons sometimes have a cloister, but this was added 
more as an ornament, and was not a necessity. The Reformation 
wrought many changes in our cathedrals. Out of the spoil of the 
monasteries Henry VIII. undertook to endow five new sees, and 
thus created the sees of Oxford, Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester 
and Bristol. These are called the cathedrals of the New Founda- 
tion, and with these are classed the monastic cathedrals which sur- 
vived the shock of the Reformation, viz. Canterbury, Winchester, 
Worcester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, Scion, Carlisle. The cathe- 
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drals of the Old Foundation which survived, with some changes 
in their constitution were York, London, Salisbury, Wells, Chiches- 
ter, Hereford, Exeter, Lichfield and Lincoln, and the Welsh dioceses 
of St. David’s, Llandaff, Bangor and St. Asaph. Episcopacy was 
finally banished from the Church of Scotland on the advent of 
William III,; hence the cathedrals in the northern country are so 
only in name. The Episcopal Church of Scotland has, of course, 
cathedrals, but most of these are modern. Since the Reformation 
in England, and especially in modern times, many new sees have been 
formed; these are Manchester, Liverpool, Ripon, St. Alban’s, South- 
well, Truro, Wakefield and Newcastle. The plan of our cathedrals 
is usually cruciform formed by a nave with aisles, north and south 
transepts, central tower, choir and presbytery. Sometimes the plan 
is that of a double cross, there being a second or eastern transept 
towards the eastern end of the choir. 

Our inspection of the exterior begins first by trying to obtain 
a good general view of the building. We notice the remains of 
the walls and gates which guarded the close, or precincts of the cath- 
edral. Within these walls the bishop’s power was supreme. If 
sanctuary was claimed by a fugitive from justice, here he was safe; 
and the clergy and the serving-men were free from the ordinary 
law, and could be tried only by the ecclesiastics. 

Then we notice the west front, usually a fine screen of stone- 
work, wherein afe enshrined in niches weather-worn statues telling 
of the men of old who had done well in their days for their Church 
and realm. 

Passing to the north we see the central tower, possibly Norman 
as high as the roof, with a superstructure of later times. The pitch 
of the roof may have been altered in later times from a high pitch 
to a flat one, and the marks of the old roof may often be seen on 
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the tower walls. Just below the eaves is the range of clerestory 
windows. Flying buttresses connecting the buttresses of the outer 
wall with those of the inner are frequent and produce a very grace- 
ful effect. Niches for statues are often carved upon the buttresses. 
Curious grotesquely-carved heads, called gargoyles, look down upon 
us from the gutters of the roof. The tracery of the windows is no 
indication of the age of the walls, as they have frequently been in- 
serted in place of others of an older period. The porch is a large 
structure, and sometimes has a chamber, called a parvise, over it. 
The object of this chamber cannot always be determined. Sometimes 
it was the abode of the sacristan, and occasionally it was set apart 
for the use of an anchorite or recluse. The monastic buildings are 
usually on the south side in Benedictine monasteries, but sometimes 
on account of the nature of the ground they are on the north. 

On entering the church we view the nave, which is usually in 
three storeys—the main arcade, the triforium, which opens into a 
gallery or passage, and the clerestory.~ Sometimes the choir occu- 
pies two bays of the nave, but usually begins with the screen placed 
on the east side of the central tower. This screen was formerly 
the rood-screen, and a large crucifix stood on it; but at the Refor- 
mation all roods were destroyed, and sometimes the organ stands 
in its place. 

Entering the choir we see before us the high altar with a fine 
reredos behind it, so called from the French L’arriére-dos, meaning 

“embroidered hangings.” On the south of this is the piscina, con- 
sisting of a hollow basin with a stone-drain, wherein the priest 
cleansed the sacred vessels after using them in the Holy Eucharist. 
On the same side are the sedilia, or stone seats for the clergy, fre- 
quently with richly-carved canopies. Then there are the beautifully- 
carved stalls with fine tabernacle work, and the sub-sellae or misereres 
(French, miséricorde) with their quaint carvings. It is a popular 
error, gravely perpetrated by some cathedral vergers and others, to 
suppose the misereres were a kind of ingenious, trap for sleepy 
monks, who, when the heavy seat fell down with a loud bang, were 
detected in slumber and forced to do penance. They were so placed 
as a concession to human weakness in order that the monks or 
canons might lean against them during the long medieval services, 
when sitting was not allowed. The eastern portion of the choir is 
called the presbytery. 
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We pass to the north aisle of the choir and proceed to the 
ambulatory, processional path, or retro-choir. Here, at the back of 
the altar, was the chief shrine, where the relics of some great saint 
were preserved under a gorgeous cover decorated with gold and 
silver and precious jewels, to which crowds of pilgrims flocked, and 
there prayed and gazed upon the wondrous shrine, and made their 
offerings. The steps and pavement leading to the shrine often still 
show by their worn condition the evidence of the tread of countless 
numbers of pilgrims. Near the shrine was a watching chamber, 
where a monk stayed to guard the shrine and its treasures. 

Eastward of the ambulatory is usually the Lady Chapel, where 
the altar of the Virgin stood; and here, and in other parts of the 
church, are numerous chantry chapels, sometimes built on to the 
church, or in the church itself, containing effigies of the founders 
and altar tombs, where masses were said by specially-endowed 
chantry priests for the repose of the souls of the deceased and their 
families. Some effigies of knights and warriors have their legs 
crossed. It is another popular error to suppose that this fashion of 
representing the deceased had anything to do with the Crusades. 
Beneath some portion of the church we find a crypt with the re- 
mains of numerous altars, where masses were said for the souls 
of those who lie buried here. 
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A door on the south side of the church leads to the cloister- 
court; immediately on the left as we traverse the east walk we see 
the slype or passage leading to the monks’ cemetery. Another door 
from this walk leads to the chapter-house, where the monks assem- 
bled daily to arrange the affairs of the monastery, enforce its disci- 
pline, assign the duties of the day and transact other business. On 
the same side of the cloister was the dormitory; the refectory was 
on the south; the uses of the buildings on the west side varied in 
different houses. 

As we see our cathedrals now, the view that meets us differs 
much from that which would have greeted us in medieval times. 
Then all was ablaze with colors. Through the beautiful ancient 
glass the light gleamed on tints of gorgeous hues, on rich tapestries 
and hangings, on walls bedight with paintings, and every monument, 
pier and capital were aglow with colored decorations. We have 
lost much, but still much remains. At the Reformation the avari- 
cious courtiers of Henry VIII. plundered our sacred shrines, and 
carried off under the plea of banishing superstition vast stores of 
costly plate and jewels, tapestry and hangings. In the Civil War 
time riotous fanatical soldiery wrought havoc everywhere, hacking 
beautifully-carved tombs and canopies, destroying brasses, and muti- 
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lating all that they could find. Ages of neglect have also left their 
marks upon our churches; and above all, the hand of the ignorant 
and injudicious “restorer” has fallen heavily on these legacies of 
Gothic art, destroying much that was of singular beauty, and re- 
placing it by the miserable productions of early nineteenth century 
fabrication. 

But in spite of all the evils that have been wrought, in spite of 
Puritan iconoclasm and Reformation violence, in spite of natural 
decay, eighteenth century lethargy, and the intemperate zeal of un- 
wise and tasteless modern restorers, our cathedrals still preserve 
much of their ancient beauty and attractiveness. They are stand- 
ing witnesses to the greatness of the masons and builders who fash- 
ioned and perfected our English Gothic art, “an art that was created 
here in this land according to our native instincts, and in accord 
with the sober dress of our skies and the simple pleasantness of 
our scenery.”* A man cannot fail to love that English art, whether 
he has been born amongst it like ourselves, or has come wonder- 
ingly on its simplicity from all the grandeur over seas. 


*History of Gothic Art in England, by E. S. Prior. 
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Characteristics of Social Work in 


the United States 
By Lilian Brandt 


N our own country the last ten years or so have seen a 
very remarkable development of the social spirit. It 
cannot be denied, to be sure, that “in business and in poli- 
tics we are still individualists,” but there is much evidence 
that even in these fields concern for the common welfare 
is coming to be a determining influence, while in the field 
of “social work,” which means merely the organization of 
the social spirit for effective expression, there has been such 
expansion and deepening as scarcely has a precedent.* 

This growth of social consciousness in America is not 
the perquisite of any one political party, nor is it mani- 
fested only in governmental action. It can be traced in the 
platforms of all the parties, in Presidents’ and Governors’ 
messages, in acts of legislatures, in judicial decisions, in the 
conduct of municipal affairs. But it is seen also in the efforts 
which are being made by the churches of all denominations 
to meet the needs of the present day; in the gradual re- 
modeling of the curriculum of the public schools, so that 
children will be fitted for life, and not merely for college; 
in the many books on social problems which are printed 
every year, and still more in the intelligent discussion of 
social questions in the popular magazines and the daily 
press. Most of all, perhaps, it is manifested in the growing 
number of persons who are definitely engaged in social 
work, either as volunteers, serving on committees and boards 
of directors and giving their time and thought in many other 
ways, or as paid workers making this their profession and 
daily occupation. Attendance at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction has more than doubled in the 

*The influence of individualism in the United States in the 
past, the evidence that it is now breaking down, and the extent to 
which it is desirable that we should abandon it in the immediate 
future, are admirably discussed by Prof. Henry R. Seager, in “Social 


Insurance: A program of social reform,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 1910. 
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last five years, the total registration this year reaching 1,250. 
Besides this general annual gathering of persons interested 
in social work there are so many other conferences of a 
specialized or local nature that if one should try to attend 
them all he could do nothing else. 

Social work in the United States has several distin- 
guishing characteristics. In the first place, it is much more 
largely a matter of private philanthropy than it is in Euro- 
pean countries. This is partly because of the individualism 
which has made us until recently think of government as a 
necessary evil rather than as “organized machinery for ad- 
vancing our common interests;” partly because dishonesty 
and inefficiency have in the past been so conspicuous in pub- 
lic administration of affairs that we have instinctively pre- 
ferred to keep everything possible “out of politics;” but 
partly also because the social problems recognized as such— 
the relief of distress—have really been of more manageable 
proportions than in older or less prosperous countries, while 
the large problems connected with the general improvement 
of social conditions have only recently begun to take hold 
of the popular imagination. 

In the second place, when we do resort to legislation to 
accomplish some social improvement, it is not a question, as 
in England, of securing the passage of one law through one 
central legislative body. In most of these matters the states 
are sovereign, and to cover the country we must have fifty 
laws passed by fifty different legislatures representing the 
most diverse economic conditions, and with consequently 
the most diverse opinions as to what is desirable, as well as 
constitutional. From one point of view this state of affairs 
is a distinct advantage, since it allows experimentation to 
be carried on at a much more rapid rate than otherwise 
would be possible. Various plans can be tried out in differ- 
ent states simultaneously, instead of following one another 
in slow succession in the same state. Progressive states 
are not obliged to wait for the education of public opinion in 
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more backward localities; the newer states can, and not in- 
frequently do, begin at the point reached by older states only 
after many years of experience. On the whole, it is a fair 
question whether our disconnected, jerky method of progress 
has not resulted thus far in a higher average standard than 
we would have attained by any other method, and it has 
undoubtedly established ideals in certain respects which will 
influence future development. A uniform child-labor law 
for the entire country, for example, would be a very desir- 
able thing, but would there be much hope of including in it 
at once such a provision as has just been enacted in New 
York, absolutely prohibiting the employment of persons un- 
der twenty-one years of age in the night messenger service? 

Without overlooking these advantages it is nevertheless 
evident that we are now, at any rate, sadly in need of a 
greater approach to uniformity in our legislation on social 
problems, and also of the establishment of scientific stand- 
ards for such legislation. The realization of this need has 
lately crystallized in the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, organized especially to promote these objects, 
and there are many other influences working in the same 
direction, such as the National Commission on Uniform 
State Legislation and the disposition on the part of legisla- 
tures to appoint commissions to investigate and make recom- 
mendations on important subjects which are brought to their 
attention. During the past winter five or six states have 
had legislative commissions working on employers’ liability 
and compensation for industrial accidents. They have con- 
sulted together, exchanged information, and are making 
recommendations to their respective legislatures which will 
no doubt result in wiser and more harmonious enactments 
than are usual. 

A third characteristic of social work in America is that 
it is recognized as a profession, with rapidly growing techni- 
cal literature, with definite standards constantly being pushed 
up, with recognized leaders, and with already several train- 
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ing schools. When the first of these schools was started by 
the New York Charity Organization Society twelve years 
ago—merely a six weeks’ summer class—the idea that any 
training was desirable to prepare men and women—chiefly 
women—to minister to the poor, was a novel idea, and to 
many people a preposterous and distasteful idea. Now it 
is a commonplace. We have come to realize that it is the 
most delicate task in the world to assist human beings to 
find the best way out of their troubles, and that those who 
attempt to do it need all the knowledge they can gain of the 
resources at their command and of the experience which 
others have had in trying to solve the very problems with 
which they are confronted. 

Finally there is a hopefulness and courage in our social 
work, among our social workers, which is perhaps the n.ost 
distinctive note of all. Even in our oldest cities we have no 
such “pauper class” as is found in London. It is stitl the 
rule in America that the children reach a higher standard 
of living than the parents; that even in neighborhoods that 
have been continuously bad, there is not a stagnant porula- 
tion but a constantly changing stream of individuals and 
families; that the average workingman and his family is 
self-supporting, even in sickness and in old age and through 
times of unemployment.* Chronic unemployment has not 
yet become the problem it is in older countries, in spite of 
the complications of immigration. Among the families un- 
der the care of the Charity Organization Society in indus- 
trially normal times there is rarely an able-bodied man out 
of work. We are only beginning to feel the necessity for 
organizing the labor market. It is significant that the Massa- 
chusetts Commission appointed to consider the matter of 
old-age pensions found that “there is no alarming amount 
of old age destitution in this state, such as existed in Eng- 
land and other countries of Europe at the time of the adop- 
tion of old-age pension systems,” and that “the existing 


*On this point see “Principles of Relief,” by Edward T. De- 
vine, pp. 278-281. Published by the Macmillan Company, 1904. 
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agencies for the relief of old age destitution in the state are 
abundant and adequate, and in the non-dependent portion 
of the aged population there is not a sufficient amount of 
poverty and distress to call for the institution of any sweep- 
ing relief through pensions.” 

For such reasons as these, we have not, in America, 
accepted poverty, or “misery,” to use Dr. Devine’s term, as 
something necessary and inevitable. We have come to look 
upon it as something not only to relieve—of course that 
must be done—but to prevent as well; and not only to re- 
lieve in each individual case in such a way as to prevent 
future suffering and degeneration in that particular family, 
but also as something whose causes must be hunted out to 
prevent the manufacture of new cases to be relieved in the 
future. In hunting for the causes of misery we have found 
them to lie chiefly in certain adverse social conditions, which 
can be modified, eliminated, or transformed, and this cheer- 
ful doctrine is determining the direction in which our social 
work is developing.* It is responsible for the phenomenal 
interest in social conditions which can be seen everywhere, 
and of which the most complete expression is the “social 
survey” now being made in several cities on the general 
plan of the Pittsburg Survey ;} and it is at the the bottom 


*For the best discussion of this theory, see the writings of Ed- 
ward T. Devine, who was the first to express it adequately, and is 
largely responsible for its prevalence, especially his book “Misery 
and Its Causes,” published by the Macmillan Company, 1909. 

+The methods and an outline of the findings of the Pittsburg 
Survey are given in three special numbers of Charities and the 
Commons, January 2, Febrvary 6, and March 6, 1909. The complete 
findings are to be published in six volumes, as follows, of which 
the first two have already appeared and the third and fourth are 
now in press: 

Work-accidents and the law. Crystal Eastman. 

Women and the trades. Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. 

Homestead: The households of a mill-town. Margaret F. 
Byington. 

The steel workers. John A. Fitch. 

The Pittsburg District: Symposium by John R. Commons, Flor- 
ence Kelley, Robert A. Woods, Peter Roberts, and others. 

Pittsburg: The gist of the Survey, Paul U. Kellogg, director of 
the Survey and editor of the series. 

These volumes, and the special magazine numbers, may be ob- 
tained from Charities Publication Committee, 105 East 22nd street, 
New York City. 
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of the organized “social movements” which are the char- 
acteristic form taken by philanthropic activity in the twen- 
tieth centuhy and in the United States. 

Notwithstanding all the interest in and study of causes 
of misery, there is not yet any satisfactory classification 
of them, so interwoven are they with one another. Prevent- 
able disease, premature death, industrial accidents, old age 
unprovided for, neglected childhood, industrial inefficiency, 
ignorance, defects of character—these are some of the ob- 
vious causes of misery. But back of these there are such 
things as bad housing, over-crowding, child-labor, over- 
work, obsolete methods of education, improper care of de- 
fectives, irrational treatment of criminals. There is not 
even a complete list, for new causes are constantly being 
discovered as our knowledge increases. One by one, how- 
ever, the causes which are beyond the control of indi- 
viduals are being isolated, to borrow a term from bacteri- 
ology, and are being studied and brought under social con- 
trol—made the object of what we call an organized social 
movement. 

Which of the destructive social forces were to be treated 
in this way was not decided on in advance by anyone, nor 
in what order they should be taken up. It is extremely sig- 
nificant that in almost every case the organized movements 
have grown immediately out of the older work of relieving 
distress. Visitors among the poor have seen poignantly 
in family after family the disastrous effects of these ad- 
verse conditions; “case-records” have confirmed individual 
impressions and have furnished convincing material for a 
foundation; the accumulated experience of a society, or of 
several societies, has brought about the conviction that 
something ought to be done, and frequently the first step 
towards organizing a movement for the prevention of an 
evil has been taken by the very people who are engaged 
in ministering to the victims of that evil. The reaction of 
the organized movements on relief work is obvious. Re- 
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sources have been enlarged; standards have been raised; 
the duty of the charitable society to its beneficiaries has be- 
come infinitely more complex, and its service, needless to 
say, infinitely more valuable both to the particular families 
affected and to the community. 

The tuberculosis movement is the best one to speak of 
for purposes of illustration because it has reached the ma- 
turest development. It is the most extensively organized ; 
it has the best and largest literature ; it has probably secured 
the conscious interest of the largest number of people. 

Discovery of the tubercle bacillus in 1882, and demon- 
strations of the possibility of cure in the early stages of the 
disease, had furnished the necessary foundation for social 
action long before it was effectively taken. When the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the New York 
Charity Organization Society was organized in 1902 there 
were a few hospitals for advanced cases which owed their 
existence to humanitarian impulse; sanatorium care for 
early cases, even the well-to-do, was only beginning to be 
provided; a few societies existed here and there which is- 
sued educational leaflets; the value of administrative con- 
trol had been demonstrated by the New York Department 
of Health, but it was still a novel idea; physicians and offi- 
cers of charitable societies were, each from their own angle, 
coming to realize that tuberculosis was a great social prob- 
lem. The new committee was spoken of, prophetically, as 
“a movement which may prove to be of more importance 
than any other in which the society has participated in recent 
years.” Local organizations sprang up rapidly in other 
places. In 1904 the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis was formed, to stimulate 
and assist in the development of the movement. In 1908 
the International Tuberculosis Congress met in America for 
the first time, and for the first time devoted a conspicuous 
part of its proceedings to the social aspects of the disease. 
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Provision for treatment is still, except in a few places, 
pitifully inadequate to the needs. It has, however, increased 
at a rate unparalleled in institution building. There are five 
times as many hospitals and sanatoria in operation in the 
United States as there were ten years ago, and the three 
hundred special dispensaries, the day-camps, night-camps, 
outdoor schools, and other specialized forms of treatment, 
have practically all come into existence within the decade. 
The state of New York is looking forward courageously to 
“no uncared for tuberculosis in 1915.” Provision has been 
made for early cases more rapidly than for advanced cases, 
and at present it is recognized that the greatest need, from 
the point of view of prevention as well as for the mitigation 
of present suffering, is the erection of many hospitals, or 
houses of rest, for those who cannot be received in the 
sanatoria. Thus scientific consideration of the problem has 
come back to the place at which the philanthropic impulse 
instinctively started, to fortify it a thousand fold. 


Educational methods have progressed even more rapidly, 
since the winter of 1902-03 when a small committee of dis 
tinguished specialists spent many hours formulating the in- 
formation about tuberculosis which they could agree upon 
as indispensable for every citizen. The “Don’t card” which 
resulted has been adopted as the standard, with slight modi- 
fications, all over the country. Millions of copies, in a 
dozen languages, have been distributed. Exhibits have been 
standardized and multiplied. “Ready-made” lectures can 
be had by anyone who will make use of them. On an av- 
erage eight thousand newspapers every week use the press 
service of the National Association. “The public” has, in a 
word, been “educated” on this subject at a remarkably rapid 
rate. Starting as a working combination between -physi- 
cians, charity workers, and municipal authorities concerned 
with health and poverty, it has gradually enlisted the inter- 
est of such diverse organizations as labor unions, schools, 
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women’s clubs, churches, insurance companies, fraternal 
societies, and others too numerous to mention. 

One of the greatest achievements of the tuberculosis 
movement has been the popularizing of fresh air and clean- 
liness. From observing the beneficial effect of fresh air 
on tuberculous children we are being led to try it, only 
experimentally as yet, to be sure, on school children who are 
well. Knowledge of open-air treatment of consumptives is 
gradually opening bed-room windows at night and improv- 
ing ventilation elsewhere. In such ways as these the most 
permanent and most promising kind of “preventive work” 
is being done, work which will eventually not only help to 
prevent tuberculosis but to prevent other diseases and to 
raise the general level of health and vitality. 

The tuberculosis movement has had also a very de- 
cided influence in furthering the development of the social 
spirit. It has been the consistent policy of the National As- 
sociation to insist that this is primarily a matter for the 
state, not for private philanthropy, which can hardly begin 
to meet the needs of the situation, and to place responsibil- 
ity squarely on the shoulders of municipal and state authori- 
ties. Beyond a doubt this has been an educational process 
which has substantially modified our ideas about the func- 
tion of government and will have its effect in our handling 
of other social problems. 

The housing movement and the child-labor movement 
which also stand out conspicuously among the social move- 
ments, have histories of their own, differing in details and 
in emphasis from each other and from the tuberculosis 
movement, but containing the same essential elements of re- 
search, educational propaganda, the securing of legislation 
and efficient administration of laws, the stimulating of pri- 
vate philanthropy, and the enlisting of codperation from 
every possible quarter. 

Following the analogy of the tuberculosis movement, 
there has been some organization against the venereal dis- 
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eases and against infant mortality, and other specific health 
problems will probably be taken up in this way. A move- 
ment against cancer, for example, could well be organized 
after the medical profession has found out certainly how 
it is caused. With our present knowledge about it, however, 
it is not possible to devise social measures for controlling it. 

We have a lusty young playground movement, which is 
broadening out now to embrace the great problem of gen- 
eral recreational facilities. The movement for the preven- 
tion of the congestion of population, now in its early stages, 
is really a compound movement against such evils as unwise 
systems of taxation, insufficient transportation facilities, and 
lack of forethought to direct the growth of cities according 
to a prearranged plan. For a time it seemed probable that 
a complementary movement would be inaugurated for in- 
creasing the attractiveness of country life, and it still may be, 
but the elements for it are still in solution. 

The extortionate charges for loans secured by salaries, 
furniture, and pawnable property, have called forth organ- 
ized efforts which, though still young, are vigorous, and 
promise to hasten the time when the social spirit shall pre- 
vail in the business world. A movement is now under way 
for adapting the public schools to the needs of the present 
time by promoting industrial education. The organized ef- 
forts for securing wise, adequate and uniform legislation in 
regard to working conditions have already been mentioned, 
and there are various agencies, though they are not yet in 
formal alliance, which have especially at heart the welfare 
ef working women. 

There is not yet a well-defined movement for the pre- 
vention of crime, as there might well be, but there are many 
activities which, taken together, give promise of developing 
into one—interest in juvenile courts, probation, criminal 
procedure, conditions in penal institutions, the whole ridicu- 
lous system of definite terms of imprisonment, our ineffective 
methods of dealing with delinquencies of such grave social 
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importance as prostitution and drunkenness, and so on— 
and which will no doubt be immediately stimulated by the 
International Prison Congress when it meets in this country 
for the first time in September. 

There are nuclei also of other organized movements, but 
enough has been said to indicate the spirit and the char- 
acter of this most interesting and significant phase of social 
work in our country. One more point should be empha- 
sized. Back of all this enthusiasm for preventing the pre- 
ventable misery is the desire to “promote the general wel- 
fare”—not merely to decrease the amount of suffering, still 
less not merely to decrease the burdens of philanthropy, but 
to increase the value of life to every member of the com- 
munity. Social conditions are being judged by the “stand- 
ard of living,”—the measure of life, that is, which they al- 
low to those affected by them—and this is the very essence 
of the developments now taking place in social work. It 
was summed up by Jane Addams in her presidential ad- 
dress at the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion in June: “The negative policy of relieving destitution, 
or even the more generous one of preventing it, is giving 
way to the positive idea of raising life to its highest value.” 











* "The Shrine of Becket 


Amongst the many treasures of art and of devotion which once 
adorned or which still adorn the metropolitan Cathedral, the one 
point to which, for more than three centuries, the attention 
of every stranger who entered its gates was directed was 
the Shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and although that Shrine, 
with the special feelings of reverence of which it was once the 
center, has long passed away, yet there is still sufficient interest 
around its ancient site—there is still sufficient instruction in its 
eventful history—to require a full narrative of its rise, its progress, 
and its fall, in any historical records of the great Cathedral of 
which in the eyes of England it successively formed the support, 
the glory and the disgrace. * * * But the great event of which 
Canterbury was the scene on the 29th of December, 1170, at once 
riveted upon it the thoughts, not only of England, but of Christen- 
dom. A saint—so it was then almost universally believed—a saint 
of unparalleled sanctity had fallen, in the church of which he was 
Primate, a martyr for its rights; and his blood, his remains, were 
in the possession of that church as an inalienable treasure for ever. 
It was believed that a new burst of miraculous powers, such as had 
been suspended for many generations, had broken out at the tomb; 
and the contemporary monk Benedict fills a volume with extra- 
ordinary cures, real or imaginary, wrought within a very few years 
after the “Martyrdom.” Far and wide the fame of “St. Thomas 
of Canterbury” spread. Other English saints, however great their 
local celebrity, were for the most part not known beyond the limits 
oi Britain. No churches in foreign parts knew the names even of 
St. Cuthbert of Durham or St. Edmund of Bury. But there is 
probably no country in Europe which does not exhibit traces of 
Becket. In Rome, the chapel of the English College marks the 
site of the ancient church dedicated to him, and the relics attesting 
his martyrdom are laid up in the Basilica of St. Maria Maggiore, 
beside the cradle of Bethlehem. In Verona the Church of San 
Thomaso Cantwariense, contains a tooth, and did contain till re- 
cently part of his much-contested skull. A portion of an arm is 
still shown to inquiring travelers in a convent at Florence; at Lis- 
bon, in the time-of Fuller, both arms were exhibited in the Eng- 
lish nunnery. In France, the scene of his exile, his history may be 
tracked again and again. * * * 

To trace his churches and memorials through the British do- 
minions would be an endless labor. * * * London was crowded 
with memorials of its illustrious citizen. The Chapel of St. Thomas 


































*From Dean Stanley’s “Memorials of Canterbury.” 
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of Acre, now merged in the Mercers’ Hall, marked the place of his 
birth, and formed one of the chief stations in the procession of the 
Lord Mayor. The chapel which guarded the ancient London Bridge 
was dedicated to St. Thomas. The solitary vacant niche, which is 
seen in the front of Lambeth Palace facing the river, was once filled 
by a statue of the great Primate, to which the watermen of the 
amen doffed their caps as they rowed by in their countless 
arges. 

But Canterbury was of course the center of all. St. Augustine’s 
still stood proudly aloof, and was satisfied with the glory of Ethel- 
bert’s baptism, which appears on its ancient seals; but the arms of 
the City and of the Chapter represented “the Martyrdom ;” and the 
very name of “Christ Church” or of “The Holy Trinity,” by which 
the Cathedral was properly designated, was in popular usage merged 
in that of “The Church of St. Thomas.” 

For the few years immediately succeeding his death there 
was no regular shrine. The popular enthusiasm still clung to the 
two spots immediately connected with the murder. The transept 
in which he died, within five years from that time acquired the 
name by which it has ever since been known, “The Martyrdom.” 
* * * The flagstone on which his skull was fractured, and the 
solid corner of masonry in front of which he fell, are probably the 
only parts which remain unchanged. But against that corner may 
still be seen the marks of the space where was erected the wooden 
altar, which continued in its original simplicity through all the 
subsequent magnificence of the church till the time of the Reforma- 
tion, probably the identical memorial erected in the first haste of en- 
thusiasm after the reopening of the Cathedral for worship in 1172. 
It was called the altar of “The Martyrdom,” or more commonly, 
the altar of “The Sword’s Point” (“Altar> ad Punctum Ensis”), 
from the circumstance that in a wooden chest placed upon it was 
preserved the fragment of Le Bret’s sword, which had been left on 
the pavement after accomplishing his bloody work. There was also 
a portion of the brains kept under a piece of rock crystal surmount- 
ing this shrine. * 

Next to the actual scene of the murder, the object which this 
event invested with especial sanctity was the tomb in which his re- 
mains were deposited in the crypt behind the Altar of the Virgin. 
It was to this spot that the first great rush of pilgrims was made 
when the church was reopened in 1172, and it was here that Henry 
performed his penance. * * * The spot was always regarded 
with reverence, and known by the name of “The Tomb,” with a 
special keeper, and it would probably have invested the whole crypt 
with its own peculiar sacredness, and rendered it—like that of 
Chartres in old times—the most important part of the church, but 
for an accidental train of circumstances which led ,to the erection 
of the great shrine whose history is now to be unfolded. 

It was nearly four years after the murder, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1174, that a fire broke out in the Cathedral, which reduced 
the choir—hitherto its chief architectural glory—to ashes, The 
grief of the people is described in terms which (as has been before 
observed) show how closely the expressions of medieval feeling 
resembled what can now only be seen in Italy or the East: “They 
tore their hair; they beat the walls and pavement of the church 
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with their shoulders and the palms of their hands; they uttered 
tremendous curses against God and his saints, even the patron 
saint of the Church ; they wished they had rather have died than 
seen such a day.” * 

It was this iia arrangement of tombs and shrines] 
which determined the space to be allotted to the Shrine of St. 
Thomas in the reconstruction of Canterbury Cathedral. This space 
was the site of an earlier chapel, now destroyed, where there had 
stood an altar of the Holy Trinity, where Becket had been accus- 
tomed to say mass. Partly for the sake of preserving the two old 
Norman towers of St. Anselm and St. Andrew, which stood on the 
north and south sides of this part of the church, but chiefly for the 
sake of fitly joining in with this new appendage to the church, the 
pillars of the choir were contracted with that singular curve which 
attracts the eye of every spectator, as Gervase foretold that it would, 
when, in order to explain this peculiarity, he stated the two afore- 
said reasons. The eastern end of the Cathedral was thus enlarged, 
as at Ely, for the sake of a more spacious receptacle for the hon- 
ored remains; the new Trinity Chapel reaching considerably beyond 
the extreme limit of its predecessor, and opening beyond, into a 
yet further chapel, popularly called Becket’s Crown. High in the 
tower of St. Anselm, on the south side of the destined site of so 
great a treasure was prepared—a usual accompaniment of costly 
shrines—the Watching Chamber. One such exists beside the vacant 
space once occupied by St. Frideswide’s Shrine in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, Oxford. That at Canterbury may still be seen in the 
rude chamber just indicated, with the fireplace where the watcher 
could warm himself during the long winter nights, and the narrow 
gallery between the pillars, whence he could overlook the whole 
platform of the shrine, and at once detect any sacrilegious robber 
who was attracted by the immense treasures there collected. 

When the Cathedral was thus duly prepared, the time came 
for what, in the language of those days, was termed the “transla- 
tion” of the relics. * * It was indeed a magnificent 
spectacle. Such an Pc had never been collected in any 
part of England before; all the surrounding villages were filled— 


“Of bishops and abbots, priors and parsons, 

Of earls, and of barons, and of many knights thereto; 

Of serjeants, and of squires, and of hushandmen enow, 
And of simple men eke of the land—so thick thither drew.” 


The Archbishop had given two years’ notice in a proclama- 
tion, circulated not only throughout England, but throughout Eu- 
rope; and through the range of his episcopal manners, had issued 
orders for maintenance to be provided for the vast multitude, not 
only in the city of Canterbury itself, but on the various roads by 
which they would approach. During the whole celebration, along 
the whole way from London to Canterbury, hay and provender was 
given to all who asked, and at each gate of Canterbury, in the four 
quarters of the city, and in the four licensed cellars, were placed 
tuns of wine, to be distributed gratis; and on the day of the festival 
wine ran freely through the gutters of the streets. 

On the eve of the appointed day the Archbishop, with Richard, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and the whole body of monks, headed by their 
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Prior, Walter, entered the crypt by night with psalms and hymns, 
and after prayer and fasting, at midnight solemnly approached the 
tomb and removed the stones which closed it, and saw for the first 
time the remains of the saint with tears of joy. Four priests, dis- 
tinguished for the sanctity of their lives, took out the relics—first 
the head (then, as always, kept separate), and offered it to be 
kissed; the bones were then deposited in a chest well studded with 
iron nails and closed with iron locks, and laid in a secret chamber. 

The next day a long procession entered the Cathedral. It was 
headed by the young King, “King Henry, the young child.” Next 
was the Italian Pandulf, Bishop of Norwich, and Legate of the 
Holy See; and Archbishop Langton, accompanied by his brother 
primate of France, the Archbishop of Rheims. With them was 
Hubert de Burgh, the Lord High Judiciary and greatest statesman 
of the time. and “four great lordlings, noble men and tried.” On 
the shoulders of this distinguished band the chest was raised, and 
the procession moved forward. The King, on account of his tender 
age, was not allowed to take any part in bearing the sacred load. 
Onwards it was borne, and up the successive stages of the Cathedral, 
till it reached the shrine awaiting its reception, eastward of the 
patriarchal chair; and there it was deposited. Mass was celebrated 
by the French Primate, in the midst of nearly the whole episcopate 
of the province of Canterbury. The day was enrolled amongst 
the great festivals of the English Church as the “Feast of the Trans- 
lation of St. Thomas.” The expenses incurred by the See of Can- 
terbury were hardly paid off by Langton’s fourth successor. 

And now began the long procession of pilgrimages which for 
three centuries gave Canterbury a place amongst the great resorts 
of Christendom, and which, through Chaucer’s poem, have given it 
a lasting hold on the memory of Englishmen as long as English 
literature exists. * * * 

And now they have reached the holiest place. Behind the altar, 
2s has been already observed was erected the shrine itself. What 
seems to have impressed every pilgrim who has left the record of 
his visit, as absolutely peculiar to Canterbury, was the long suc- 
cession of ascents, by which “church seemed,” as they suid, “to be 
piled upon church,” and “a new temple entered as soon as the first was 
ended.” This unrivaled elevation of the sanctuary of Canterbury 
was partly necessitated by the position of the original crypt, partly 
by the desire to construct the shrine immediately above the place 
of the saint’s original grave, that place itself being beautified by the 
noble structure which now encloses it. Up these steps the pilgrims 
mounted, many of them probably on their knees, and the long 
and deep indentations in the surface of the stones even now bear 
witness to the devotion of the number of those who once ascended 
to the sacred platform of the eastern chapel * * * 

Trinity Chapel in the thirteenth century, immediately after 
the erection of the shrine, must have presented a very different 
aspect from that which it wore a few generations later. The shrine 
then stood entirely alone; no other mortal remains had yet in- 
truded into the sacred solitude. * * * 

The pilgrims were first led beyond the shrine to the eastern- 
most apse, where was preserved a golden likeness of the head of 
the saint, richly studded with jewels. This either contained, or had 
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contained, the scalp or crown of the saint, severed by Le Bret’s 
sword, and this probably was the altar often mentioned in offerings 
as “the Altar of the Head,” and gave its name to the eastern apse, 
called from this, “Becket’s “Crown.” 

We now arrive at the shrine. Although not a trace of it re- 
mains, yet its position is ascertainable beyond a doubt, and it is easy 
from analogy and description to imagine its appearance. * * 
The space which it covered may still be traced by the large purple 
stones which surround the vacant square. Above its eastern extrem- 
ity was fixed in the roof the mysterious gilded crescent, which has 
hitherto baffled every conjecture as to its purport, but which clearly 
must have been placed there in direct reference to the shrine be- 
neath. At its western extremity, separating it from the patriarchal 
chair, which stood where the communion table is now placed, ex- 
tended the broad pavement of mosaic with its border of circular 
stones, ornamented with fantastic devices, chiefly of the signs of 
the Zodiac, similar to that which surrounds the contemporary 
tombs of Edward the Confessor and Henry III. at Westminster. 
Immediately in front of this mosaic was placed “the Altar of St. 
Thomas” at the head of the shrine, and before this the pilgrims 
knelt, where the long furrow in the purple pavement still marks 
the exact limit to which they advanced. Before them rose the 
shrine, secure within its strong iron rails, of which the stains and 
perhaps the fixings can still be traced in the broken pavement around. 
For those who were allowed to approach still closer there were 
iron gates which opened. The lower part of the shrine was of 
stone, supported on arches; and between these arches the sick and 
lame pilgrims were allowed to ensconce themselves, rubbing their 
rheumatic backs or diseased legs and arms against the marble which 
brought them into the nearest contact with the wonder-working 
body within. The shrine, properly so called, rested on these arches 
and was at first invisible. A wooden canopy, probably painted out- 
side with sacred pictures, suspended from the roof, concealed it; 
at a given signal this canopy was drawn up by ropes, and the shrine 
then appeared blazing with gold and jewels; the wooden sides were 
plated with gold and damasked with gold wire and embossed with 
innumerable pearls and jewels and rings, cramped together on this 
gold ground. * * 

The lid once more descended on the golden ark; the pilgrims, 

“telling heartily their beads, 
rayed to St. Thomas in such wise as they could,” 
and oa withdrew, down the opposite flight of steps from that 
which they had ascended. * 

We have seen the rise of the Shrine of St. Thomas; we now 
come to its decline. From the very beginning of its glory, there had 
been contained within it the seeds of its own destruction. Whatever 
there may have been of courage or nobleness in Becket’s life and 
death, no impartial person can now doubt that the ages which fol- 
lowed regarded his character and work with a reverence exagger- 

ated beyond all reasonable bounds. And whatever feelings of true 
religion were interwoven with the devotion of those who came over 
land and sea to worship at his shrine, it is impossible to overlook 
the groundless superstition with which it was inseparably mingled, 
5 
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or the evil results, social and moral, to which the pilgrimage gave 
birth. Even in the first beginning of this localization of religion, 
there were purer and loftier spirits (such as Thomas a Kempis in 
Germany) who doubted of its efficacy, and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when it reached its height, there had already begun a strong 
reaction against it in a large part of the national mind of England. 
Chaucer’s narrative leads us to infer, and the complaints of con- 
temporary writers, like Piers Plowman and William Thorpe, prove 
beyond doubt that the levity, the idleness, the dissoluteness pro- 
duced by these promiscuous pilgrimages provoked that sense of just 
indignation which was one of the most animating motives of the 
Lollards, and was one of the first causes which directly prepared 
the way for the Reformation. * * 


In the spring of the next year (1538) the fatal blow at last 
began to descend. The names of many of the saints whose festivals 
had been discontinued remained, and still remain, in the English 
calendar; but Becket’s memory was open to a more grievous charge 
than that of having given birth to idleness and superstition. We 
must remember that the mind of the King and, with a few excep- 
tions, of the government, of the hierarchy, of the nation itself, was 
possessed with one master idea—that of establishing the supremacy 
of the Crown over all cases, ecclesiastical as well as civil, within the 
dominions of England. * 

On the 24th of April, 1538 (such, at any rate, was the story 
reported all over the continent of Europe), a summons was addressed 
in name of King Henry VIII. “to thee, Thomas Becket, sometime 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” charging him with treason, contumacy, 
and rebellion. It was read within the walls of the Cathedral, by 
the side of the shrine. Thirty days were allowed for his appear- 
ance, and when, at the expiration of that period, the canopy and 
ark and iron chest remained unmoved, and the dead man had not 
risen to answer for himself, the case was formally argued at West- 
minster, the Attorney-General on the part of Henry, and of 
the accused an advocate granted at the public expense by the King. 
The arguments of the Attorney-General prevailed, and on the roth 
of June sentence was pronounced against the Archbishop, that his 
bones should be publicly burnt, to admonish the living of their duty 
by the punishment of the dead, and that the offerings made at 
the shrine should be forfeited to the Crown. * * 

However absurd to us may seem the proceedings of citing a 
dead man from his grave, and burning his bones to ashes, because 
he does not appear, it was the exact copy of what had been before 
enacted in the case of Wycliffe at Lutterworth, and of what was 
shortly afterwards enacted by Queen Mary in the case of Bucer 
and Fagius at Cambridge. But whatever might be the precise 
mode in which the intentions of Henry and Cranmer were ex- 
pressed, a Royal Commission was duly issued for their execution. 
a 2 


In the course of the next month the Royal Commission for 
the destruction of shrines, under Dr. Leyton, arrived at Canter- 
bury. Unfortunately, every authentic record of the final catastro- 
phe has perished, and the precise manner of the devastation is in- 
volved in obscurity and contradiction. Like all the acts of destruc- 
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tion at the Reformation as distinct from those in the civil wars at 
a later period, it was probably carried out in the presence of the 
Royal Commissioners with all formality and order. * * 

Finally, a proclamation was issued on the 16th of indie 
setting forth the cause and mode of Becket’s death, in a statement 
which displays considerable ability, by fixing on those points in the 
ancient narratives which unquestionably reveal the violent temper 
and language of the so-called martyr. “For these, and for other 
great and urgent reasons, long to recite, the King’s Majesty, by 
the advice of his council, hath thought expedient to declare to his 
loving subjects, that notwithstanding the said canonisation, there 
appeareth nothing in his life and exterior conversation whereby 
he should be called a saint, but rather esteemed a rebel and traitor 
to his prince. Therefore his Grace straightly chargeth and com- 
mandeth that henceforth the said Thomas Becket shall not be 
esteemed, named, reputed, nor called a saint, but ‘Bishop Becket,’ 
and that his images and pictures throughout the whole realm shall 
be put down and avoided out of all churches and chapels and 
other places; and that from henceforth the days used to be fes- 
tivals in his name shall not be observed, nor the service, office, 
antiphonies, collects and prayers in his name read, but rased and 
put out of all books.” 

Most rigidly was this proclamation carried out. Not more 
carefully is the name of Geta erased by his rival brother on every 
monument of the Roman Empire, from Britain to Egypt, than that 
of the contumacious Primate by the triumphant King. Not only 
has every statue and picture of the “traitor” been swept away, but 
there is hardly an illuminated psalter or missal, hardly a copy of 
any historical or legal document, from which the pen or the knife 
of the eraser has not effaced the once honoured name and figure 
of St. Thomas wherever it occurs. At Canterbury the arms of the 
city and cathedral were altered. Within the church some frag- 
ments of painted glass, and the defaced picture at the head of 
Henry IV.’s tomb, are his only memorials. The site of his original 
tomb in the crypt was, a few months after the fall of the shrine, 
annexed by Order in Council to the house of the first canon of the 
newly-erected chapter, and retained almost to our own time as his 
cellar for wine and faggots. Every record of the shrine was so 
completely destroyed, that the Cathedral archives throw hardly the 
slightest light, either on its existence or its removal. And its site 
has remained, from that day to this, a vacant space, with the marks 
of the violence of the destruction even yet visible on the broken 
pavement. * * * 

It is impossible, however, to read the signs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries without perceiving that the Shrine of St. Thom- 
as fell, not simply from a love of destruction or a desire of plunder, 
but before a sense of overwhelming necessity. Had the Reformers 
been ever so anxious to retain it, they would probably have found 
it impossible to do so. However much the rapacity of Henry VIII. 
may have prompted him to appropriate the treasures to himself, 
and however much we may lament the wholesale plunder of 
riches, which would have endowed all the public institutions in the 
country; yet the destruction of the shrine was justified on general 
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reasons, and those reasons commended themselves to the com- 
mon sense and feeling of the nation and the age. The mode in 
which it was destroyed may appear violent, but it was the violence, 
partly characteristic of a barbarous and revolutionary epoch, partly 
such as always is produced by the long growth of some great 
abuse. * 

It is therefore a satisfaction, as we look on the broken pave- 
ment to feel that, here as elsewhere, no great institution perishes 
without good cause. Had Stephen Langton been asked which was 
most likely to endure, the Magna Charta which he won from John, 
or the shrine which, five years afterwards, he consecrated in the 
presence of Henry III., he would, beyond all question, have said 
the Shrine of St. Thomas. But we see what he could not see—we 
see that the Charter has lasted, because it was founded on the 
eternal laws of truth and justice and freedom; the shrine has van- 
ished away, because it was founded on the passing opinion of the 
day; because it rested on ignorance, which was gradually dissolving; 
because it was entangled with exaggerated superstitions which were 
condemned by the wise and good even of those very times. 


The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent 


Little Faithfulnesses 
From “The Life of Christian Service” 
By F. W. Farrar 

ITTLE faithfulnesses: it is all the more necessary for 

us to contemplate them, because it is not these in gen- 

eral which men venerate or admire. We praise the high— 
the splendid—the heroic: we dwell on the great deeds—on 
the glorious sacrifices. When you read how the lady of the 
house of Douglas thrust her own arm through the bolt 
grooves of the door and let the murderers break it while 
her king had time to hide; or how the pilot of Lake Erie 
stood undaunted upon the burning deck, and, reckless of 
the intense agony, steered the crew safe to the jetty, and 
then fell dead among the crackling flames; or how the Rus- 
sian serf, to save his master and his master’s children, 
sprang out from the sledge among the wolves that howled 
after them through the winter snow; or, once more, how, 
*The Vesper Hour, conducted in THe CHAUTAUQUAN each 


month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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amid the raging storm, the young girl sat with her father 
at the oar to save the shipwrecked sailors from the shrouds 
of the shattered wreck—whose soul is so_ leaden 
that it does not thrill with admiration at deeds 
like these? But think you that these brave men and women 
sprang, as it were, full-sized into their heroic stature? 
Nay; but, like the gorgeous blossom of the aloe, elaborated 
through long years of silent and unnoticed growth, so these 
deeds were but the bright consummate flower borne by 
lives of quiet, faithful, unrecorded service; and no one, be 
sure, has ever greatly done or gloriously dared who has not 
been familiar with the grand unselfishness of little duties; 
who has not offered to God—more precious than the tem- 
ple altars smoking with hecatombs of spotless lambs—the 
daily sacrifice of a contrite heart—the daily discipline of a 
chastened life. You would be like these? Well, it is a 
great ambition. But if you would not be false to it, show 
now, in little things, of what stuff your hearts are made, 
and you will not then be unprepared if God should ever re- 
quire of you the hero’s courage or the martyr’s faith. Years 
ago, when England had been agonized by the horrors and 
massacres of the great Indian mutiny, then the daring genius 
and inflexible will of one great soldier carried a handful of 
troops across flooded rivers and burning plains. He was 
an old man, for the fire of life may die away in the white 
ashes of a mean career, but it glows to the last in the gen- 
erous and the true, and he died in the effort before he knew 
of the honors heaped upon him by grateful England, though 
not before he had saved the brightest jewel in England’s 
crown. To Sir Henry Havelock the opportunity for show- 
ing to all the world the moral greatness which was in him 
did not come till he was sixty-two; but do you think that 
in God’s sight, that pure and unselfish life would have been 
one whit less beautiful if the opportunity had never come? 
Had Henry Havelock died a poor struggling officer, un- 
known beyond the limits of his own regiment, think you 
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that in the angel-registers the record would have been less 
bright? Or may it not rather be that,—in those biographies 
which are written only in God’s Book of Life—the unmur- 
muring simplicity with which, on the very morning of vic- 
tory, he resigned the chief command into another’s hands,— 
the moral courage, which, amid a godless society, made him 
invite his men to join with him in prayer, and not wince un- 
der the sneering title of “Havelock’s saints,”—may it not 
be, I say, that these little faithfulnesses are written in 
brighter letters than the victory at Alumbagh, or than the 
salvation of India by that great march through scorching 
heat and drenching rain, from Cawnpore to Lucknow? 
If then you would do great deeds hereafter, prepare for 
them now. “He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much.” 


Bible Reading 


would urge you to a constant and reverent—but at the 
same time a wise and spiritual—study of this sacred 
book. “If we be ignorant,” say the translators of 1611, 
“the Scriptures will instruct us; if out of the way, they will 
bring us home; if out of order, they will reform us; if in 
heaviness, comfort us; if dull, quicken us; if cold, inflame 
us. Tolle lege; Tolle lege.” But the Bible is not a charm 
or an amulet, that it should do this of itself. The blessings 
which it can bestow depend on yourselves and on the grace 
of God which you seek in prayer. Read as a scoffer, read 
as a Pharisee, and it will be useless to you. Read it rightly, 
and it, will indeed be a light unto your feet and 
a lamp unto your path. Read it teachably, read it de- 
votionally. The knowledge of Scripture “is a science not of 
the intellect, but of the heart.” Read it above all as Christ 
taught us to read it; not by entangling yourselves in the con- 
troversial and the dubious, but by going to the very heart 
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of its central significance. Have you no Reason to guide 
you, no Conscience lighted by “God and lighting to God?” 
Have you no Spirit of Christ to teach you that you must 
read its lessons—not conceitedly, not with self-satisfaction, 
not through the lurid mists of some anathematizing the- 
ology, not with the blind and furious eyes of party suspicion 
or factious hate—but into “the soul’s vernacular” and with 
che eyes of love? Treat it as a heap of missiles to be hurled 
at your neighbor and his opinions, and there will be no end 
to your follies and errors. You will but distort it, as so 
many have done to your own perdition. Read it in 
humility and in love, and then no Urim which the 
High Priest wore has ever gleamed with such lessons as it 
will reveal to you. However much it be mingled with mys- 
teries which we are not required to unravel, and difficulties 
which we are not able to solve, “it contains plain teaching 
for men of every rank of soul and state in life, which, so 
far as they honestly and implicitly obey, they will be happy 
and innocent to the utmost powers of their nature, and 
capable of victory over all adversities, whether of tempta- 
tion or of pain.” 


























READING 


. . . We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits . . . so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
—Elisabeth B. Browning. 
From “Aurora Leigh.” 


VIVE LE ROI 

The King is dead! Long live the King! Nineteen hun- 
dred and ten has graduated; 1911 has stepped into the 
limelight as its successor. The Longfellow Class with its 
emblem of the young Hiawatha keeps before itself the 
stimulating motto—“‘Act, act in the living present.” Its 
banner is not yet made, but a good design has been chosen 
for it embodying the chestnut trees whose burrs open to 
show the velvet lining and the good fruit within. This 
class has worked on the plan of assessing its members fifty 
cents a year. This amount is to cover the small expense 
of the class at Chautauqua and also to go toward the fund 
for the banner and the tablet in the Hall of Philosophy. 
With the contributions of the coming year, which it is 
hoped will be given generously, the necessary amount prob- 
ably will be made up before next Recognition Day. Any sum 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. S. H. Bouton, Postoffice 
Box 330, Rochester, New York. It it desirable that all ac- 
tivities of the 1910’s anywhere should be made known to 
the Round Table as they are of interest to all the graduating 
class and to under-graduates and post-graduates as well. 
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“PHARAOH'S BED. LAND OF PHHLAE, ECYPT 


M" Chautauqua Literary and Srientific Circle: Certificate for the Course for 1909-10 


a Sabir Chancellor 


THE CLASSICAL YEAR CERTIFICATE 


The certificate given for the completion of the Read- 
ing Course for 1909-10 is a reproduction of the Temple 
called ““Pharaoh’s Bed” on the Isle of Philae. Besides being 
a very beautiful example of Egyptian architecture, the view 
has the added attraction of representing one of the temples 
which the so-called “improvements” at Philae have cov- 
ered from view, probably forever. The huge lake created 
by the Aswan Dam has covered some of the most beauti- 
ful examples of Egyptian art in the Nile Valley, as will be 
remembered by readers of Prof. Breasted’s “Reading Jour- 


” 


ney” and of Miss Katherine Lee Bate’s lovely quatrain in 


the April magazine. 
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THE BELFAST (MAINE) LIBRARY 


The Seaside Circle of Belfast, Maine, which held fes- 
tival on its twenty-fifth anniversary in June, is an enthus- 
iastic supporter of the local Public Library. A Circle officer 
writes : 


“This Library was not the result of any C. L. S. C. 
efforts but affords us great aid and THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Magazine is always on its reading table and a full set of 
C. L. S. C. books are each year placed upon its shelves. 
These books are used by not only the C. L. S. C. members, 
but the various Literary Clubs, the High School pupils and 
many others find them of great value along their several 
lines of work or study. The librarian is interested in the 
C. L. S. C. and kindly aids us with reference books and 
material for papers are needed.” 
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Edward Potts Chey- Charles Dickens Nathan Oppenheim 
ney 
THE IQIO-II FACULTY 

The author of the book listed first in the reading mat- 
ter for the English Year—“Industrial and Social History 
of England”—is Edward Potts Cheyney. A Pennsylvanian 
by birth and education, Mr. Cheyney is now professor of 
European history in the University where he earned his 
degree. His teaching experience has included courses in 
English and economic history given in the Summer Schools 
of the Universities of Pennsylvania and Illinois and at 
Columbia University. In addition to the book which the 
C. L. S. C. is to use, Mr. Cheyney is the author of other 
volumes together with monographs and shorter articles, 
all on historical subjects. At the moment, he is engaged 
in writing a detailed history of the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, including a description of the English 
government, customs and institutions, as they were just be- 
fore the English settlement of America began. 

Professor Cheyney has been much interested in the 
growth and activities of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, has attended most of its annual meetings, served on 
various committees and contributed frequently to the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. At present he is chairman of a 
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Percy Alden Kate Fisher Kim- Percy Holmes 
ball Boynton 
committee which is engaged, in codperation with a similar 
committee of the British Royal Historical Society, in pre- 
paring a biblography of modern English History, a work of 
reference that has long been needed by scholars, readers, 
and librarians. 

During the years 1904 and 1905, Prof. Cheyney was 
in Europe, and after spending the winter in study in the 
Library in Munich and a half year in the Record Office 
and the British Museum in London, he made a careful ex- 
amination of Roman remains in England, including the 
great northern wall across the island. 

Professor Cheyney is one of those students of history 
who, some twenty or thirty years ago, were so much im- 
pressed with the importance of the economic and social side 
of human life that they turned away from political, consti- 
tutional and ecclesiastical history to develop a new branch, 
economic history. Since that time, although still interested 
especially in economic history, he has shown by his later 
writings and lectures that that side of history is as liable 
to be exaggerated as any other, and the only true way to 
study the life of the past is to study all sides of it, or at 
least when studying one side of it to remember that that is 
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not the only side. The economic aspect has been too much 
neglected and overlooked by historians, and therefore needs 
especial attention at this time, he thinks, but the best re- 
sults will be attained when the knowledge of how men made 
their living and how they were combined into social groups 
is fully cleared up and then considered along with the way 
they were governed, their church organizations, their wars, 
their great men and all their other interests. 
= 

Miss Vida Dutton Scudder, whose “Social Ideals in 
English Letters” follows the “Industrial and Social History” 
in admirable sequence, is a sort of up-to-date incarnation 
of the Spirit of Missions. Her accomplishment in the found- 
ing of social settlements and her literary work, which de- 
velops the humanitarian aspects of famous writers, are the 
manifestations of her belief in socialism, which “inspired 
by Christianity, is my guiding star toward the Future,” she 
says. “In the Past, I love the saints with an ardent devo- 
tion, especially my own St. Catherine of Siena concerning 
whom my two best books are written, and St. Francis.” In 
the “fair Umbrian country” that knew St. Francis, Miss 
Scudder spent her last summer’s holiday from her work on 
the English faculty of Wellesley College. Her own alma 
mater is Smith, and she has had the privilege of graduate 
study both at Oxford and Paris. 

a — 

“Studies in Dickens,” the third book in the year’s series, 
offers detailed inspection of a single humanitarian writer 
by a group of critics and observers whose opinions are 
authoritative or whose knowledge of the man was intimate. 
Lang is conservative, Chesterton is stimulating, Marzials 
and Mabie and Gissing are intelligent literary students. Fors- 
ter, Mamie Dickens, Fields, Fitzgerald, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
Dolby, and Blanchard Jerrold came in contact with that 
Dickens whom the public knew only by hearsay. J. L. 
Hughes has studied the novelist’s contribution toward edu- 
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cational science and policy, and Kitton has made record of 
the birth and growth of each novel as it progressed under the 
master’s pen. The whole list makes a staff competent to 
pass on the man, the author, and his work. 

a 

Dr. Nathan Oppenheim’s name is known to a wide 

circle of students personally unknown to him, because of the 
wide use by clubs and reading circles of his books on child 
development and care. Even European mothers have had 
the benefit of his training, for his work has been translated 
into other languages. Dr. Oppenheim was born at Albany, 
and received his A. B. from Harvard and his medical de- 
gree from the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University. He has specialized on children’s dis- 
eases and is attached to several children’s hospitals in New 
York City. Many medical societies count him among their 
members and he is in constant demand by the editors of 
medical magazines. 

‘<= 


Turning to the magazine series, it seems appropriate 
to find that the Hon. Percy Alden, who has prepared the ac- 
count of “Democratic England,” is fitted as an Englishman, 
as a social worker, and as a member of Parliament to pre- 
sent the story of the present day agitations of his mother 
country and of the efforts that are being made to relieve the 
troubles. Mr. Alden, who was born and educated at Ox- 
ford, has represented since 1906 the Tottenham Division 
of Middlesex, after serving as Councillor of the Borough 
of West Ham and as deputy-mayor. His social activities 
have brought him in connection with the Friends’ Social 
Union and with the Settlements Association as Secretary, 
and he has served Mansfield House University Settlement 
in various official capacities. The Echo prospered for a 
year under his editorship. Mr. Alden has studied economic 
problems as presented in the United States, New Zealand, 
and Australia, and has lectured widely, his course at Chau- 
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tauqua in 1908 being memorable for its illuminating recital 
of social and labor conditions in the countries which he had 
investigated. 


= 

Miss Kate Fisher Kimball, whose Cathedral series opens 
in this number is so well known to Chautauquans as to need 
no formal introduction. Since the organization of the C. L. 
S. C. in 1878 she has served its readers as Executive Sec- 
retary, and her sympathetic personality has been as great a 
factor as. her intelligence and enthusiasm in fostering the 
activities of the Home Reading Course. Miss Kimball was 
born in Orange, N. J., and after graduating from the Plain- 
field, N. J., High School took up the Chautauqua work un- 
der Bishop Vincent’s supervision. Since 1899 she has edited 
the Round Table department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and 
has contributed to the Outlook and other publications arti- 
cles both valuable and interesting. The present Cathedral 
series Miss Kimball has prepared in England during the past 
spring and summer, visiting each one of the majestic build- 
ings which she has described with such adequacy. 


a — 

Mr. Percy Holmes Boynton is admirably fitted by the 
bent of his training to offer views of London in the method 
which he has employed in his “Reading Journey in Lon- 
don.” Educated at Amherst and at Harvard, Mr. Boynton 
has specialized in English, and is now Assistant Professor 
of English in the University of Chicago. It is natural for 
him to see the great city as a setting for great literary men, 
and this form of presentation is both novel and attractive. 
Mr. Boynton spent some time in London five years ago and 
he is now there working on the later instalments of the 
series. As Secretary of Instruction of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution Mr. Boynton is a friend to Assembly visitors and 
Summer Schools students, while as an extension lecturer 
on literary topics he has a wide acquaintance in New York 
and the middle west. 
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THE CRUCIFORM CHURCH 

At one of the C. L. S. C. Councils held in the Hall of 
Philosophy early in August, Dr. S. Hamilton Day of the 
local church, explained by means of a diagram the develop- 
ment of the cross-shaped cathedral. The position of the 
double transepts found in some churches, the extension of 
the head of the cross (the choir) into a circular apse, and 
the placing of the pillars in choir and nave (the long end of 
the cross) to form the aisles was pointed out on a sheet of 
outline drawings made by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, the 
head of the School of Arts and Crafts. This sheet is re- 
produced herewith, and is in itself a suggestion for circle 
ise, for the drawing was done in bold India ink strokes on 
a sheet of Manila paper—materials obtainable everywhere. 


LILIAN BRANDT 

The author of the article entitled “Characteristics of 
Social Work in the United States” which is published in 
this number, is Miss Lilian Brandt, who is Assistant to the 
General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York. Miss Brandt is also Assistant in 
Social Economy at Columbia University and thus by her po- 
sition is amply able to present the American counterpart of 
the English social work which Mr. Alden describes in his 
series. Miss Brandt took an A. B. and A. M. from Welles- 
ley. Among her activities has been work in connection with 
the International Congress of Tuberculosis which met in 
Washington in 1908 and with the Philanthropic Section of 
the Congress on Infant Mortality which convened in New 
Haven in November of last year. She also edited the first 
National Tuberculosis Directory, and is the author of va- 
rious articles on the social aspects of tuberculosis, family 
desertion and causes of poverty and similar subjects. The 
History of the Charity Organization Society which was 
published on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary 
in 1907 is also from Miss Brand’s pen. THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is fortunate to obtain this survey of American work to sup- 
plement Mr. Alden’s introduction. 
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LETTER CIRCLES 

The reports from 1908 Letter Circles grow more and 
more enthusiastic as the months roll on. One of the Sec- 
retaries writes: 

“Mrs. Byington, our dear member who is over four 
score years old, writes: “The hospitality and good will com- 
ing from each of your letters, the books you have read, the 
interest expressed in daily life, is a stimulus to renew our 
energies to brighten the pathway of some of our daily com- 
panions, who have not the pleasure of receiving Circle 
Letters.’ 

“One of our numbers who has never been able to at- 
tend Chautauqua says the letters are one of the greatest 
pleasures of her life. 

“Our class secretary, who is to spend her summer in 
Europe, says: ‘How glad I am of the special C. L. S. C. 
courses I have taken. The Reading Journeys in Switzer- 
land, Holland and Belgium, Germany; Italian History, 
Literature and Art, History of Painting, etc——what a help 
they will be to me now.’ 

“Listen to this optimistic note: The Chautauqua 
spirit has burst into full bloom in our midst and what a 
rare flower it proves to be! I count it a privilege to be 
with you and like Rose Terry Cook’s scrub oak, ‘I'll try to 
grow—to grow.’” 

DEAN FARRAR 

Frederic William Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., a selection 
from whose inspiring works fills the Vesper Hour this month, 
was Dean of Canterbury Cathedral at the time of his death, 
March 22, 1903. He was born at Bombay in August, 1831, 
and was educated at King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
and at King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he won several university prizes and received 
a fellowship. He was ordained as a deacon and priest, but 
began his work as a teacher. He was assistant master at 
Harrow and later head master of Marlborough. He wrote 
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a tale of schoolboy life entitled “Eric” which had a wide 
popularity though later works of the same character were 
less successful. His philological studies resulted in a series 
of books on the “Origin of Language” which made him an 
F. R. S. But the great task of his life was his “Life of 
Christ” which went through twelve editions in a single year 
and has been translated into all the principal European 
languages. In 1876 he was appointed Canon of Westmin- 
ster and Rector of St. Margaret’s and from that time became 
famous as a great popular preacher. His volume of ser- 
mons entitled “Eternal Hope” was noteworthy, although 
there were those who thought he had gone beyond the verge 
of orthodoxy. In 1883 he was made Arch Deacon of West- 
minster in addition to his Canonry. He gave the Bampton 
lectures at Oxford in 1885 entitled “The Interpretation of 
the Bible.” He was made Dean of Canterbury in 1895. 
While at Canterbury he arranged for the celebration of the 
1300th anniversary of the baptism of King Ethelbert in 
1897 and invited the Prince and Princess of Wales to be 
present. The town gave them a great reception and the 
Dean preached a stirring sermon on the needs of the Ca- 
thedral. As a result of his efforts more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds were raised to complete the restoration of the 
crypt and ancient chapter house. Later the Freemasons 
of Kent dedicated a large stained glass window at one end 
of the chapter house, and since the Dean’s death a popular 
subscription placed a fine window to his memory at the 
opposite end. of the Hall. In many ways Canterbury and 
the Cathedral felt the benefit of his generous enthusiasm. 
The tablet erected to his memory by his son is reproduced 
in this number. 

It has been said of Dean Farrar’s style: “His intel- 
lectual method was of the Corinthian rather than the Ionic 
or Doric order but readers must agree that if the acanthus, 
on his oratorical column, was richly carved it was splendidly 
designed and exquisitely finished.” 
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DUES OF I9I2 
The treasurer of the Class of 1912, Miss Julia H. Doug- 
las, 307 Second avenue, New York City, will be glad to re- 
ceive promptly from each member of the class the annual 
dues of twenty-five cents. 
= 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Oprentnc Day—October 1. SpeciaL SuNDAY — May, second 
Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 
SPECIAL Sunpay— November INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 

second Sunday. May 18. 

Mitton Day—December 9. SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second 
CottecE Day—January, last Sunday. 

Thursday. INAUGURATION Day — August, 
Lanier Day—February 3. first Saturday after first Tues- 
SpecraL SunpAy—February, sec- day. 

ond Sunday. St. Paut’s Dav—August, second 
LoncFELLow Day—February 27. Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


~ 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER 
FIRST WEEK—OCTOBER 1-8 
“The Geography of England and the history of the country 
to the middle of the fourteenth century” (Cheyney’s “Industrial and 
Social History of England,” Chapter I). 
SECOND WEEK—OCTOBER 8-15 
“English Life in the Middle Ages” (Cheyney, Chapters II-IV). 
“Democratic Tendencies of the Twentieth Century” (THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, “Democratic England,” I, by Percy Alden, M. P.). 
THIRD WEEK—OCTOBER 15-22 
“Economic Changes in England from the latter part of the 
Fourteenth through the Sixteenth Century” (Cheyney, Chapters V 
and VI). 
FOURTH WEEK—OCTOBER 22-29 
“Chaucer’s London” (THe CHautauguan, “Reading Journey 
in London,” I. by Percy H. Boynton.) 
“Canterbury” (THe CHautauguan, “English Cathedrals,” I, 
by Kate F. Kimball. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
OCTOBER 1-8 
1. Map Talk showing the influence of physical characteristics on 
the growth of the English nation (Cheyney’s “Industrial and 

















4. 








5. 
6. 
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Social History of England,” section 1, chapter I; Green’s 
“Short Geography of the British Isles;” Coman and Kendall’s 
“Short History of England;’ Coman’s “Growth of the Eng- 
lish Nation;” Joy’s “Twenty Centuries of English History.’ 


Paper. “Britain as the Romans found it and left it.” (Chey- 


ney, sections 2 and 3 of chapter I; Coman and Kendall; Mac- 
kenzie’s “History of Scotland;” article on “Ancient .Monu- 
ments” in Baedeker’s “Great Britain;” Joy; Coote’s “Romans 
of Britain ;” Windle’s “Life in Early Britain ;” Church’s “Story 
of Early Britain ;” Hall’s “Beowulf in Modern English Prose ;” 
A. L. O. E.’s “Daybreak in Britain.”) 


Composite Story of Saxon and Danish England. (Cheyney, sec- 


tions 4 and 5 of chapter I) told in topics: “Hengist and 
Horsa” (Joy); “King Arthur” (Lanier’s “Boy’s King Ar- 
thur;” Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King”); “The Saxon Hep- 
tarchy” (Joy); “Christianity in Britain” (Cutt’s “St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury;” Phillip’s “Fathers of’ the English 
Church”) “The Venerable Bede” (Brooks); “Alfred the 
Great” (Hughes’s “Alfred the Great”). 


Paper. “The Feudal System as introduced into England by the 


Norman Conquest” (Cheyney, section 6, chapter I; Freeman’s 
“William the Conqueror” and “William Rufus;” Jewett’s “The 
Normans ;” Joy). 


Roll Call covering history from 1154-1138 in biographies (Chey- 


ney, section 7, chapter I); Henry II; Thomas a Becket; 
Strongbow; Richard the Lionhearted, John; Stephen Lang- 
ton; Henry III; Simon de Montfort; Edward I; John Bal- 
liol; William Wallace; Robert Bruce; Edward II. (Stubbs’s 
“Early Plantagenets;” Green’s “Henry II;’ Tennyson’s 
“Becket ;’ Lawless’s “Story of Ireland;’ Archer and Kings- 
ford’s “Story of the Crusades ;” Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “Talis- 
man ;” Stubbs’s “Constitutional History;” Yonge’s “The Con- 
stable of the Tower ;” Shakespeare’s “King John;” Creighton’s 
“Simon de Montfort;” Pauli’s “Simon de Montfort ;” Tout’s 
“Edward the First ;” Mackintosh’s “Story of Scotland ;” Max- 
well’s “Robert the Bruce;” Scott’s “Castle Dangerous ;” “The 
Boy’s Froissart’”’). 
SECOND WEEK—OCTOBER 8-15 

Paper. “The Medieval Manor” (Cheyney, chapter II; War- 
ner’s “Landmarks in English Industrial History,” chapter II; 
Cheyney’s “Readings from English History”). 

Quiz. “The Life of the Gilds” (Cheyney, chapter III; Warner, 
chapters III and VII; Cheyney’s “Readings”). 

Roll Call. “Social Classes of the Middle Ages” (Cheyney, 
chapters II and III; Chaucer’s “Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales ;” “Reading Journey in London” in this number). 

Review. “Medieval Trade and Commerce” (Cheyney, chapter 
IV; Warner, chapter V). 

Reading. Miss Brandt’s article in this number. 

Summary of “Democratic England,” “Introduction” in this num- 
ber. 


7.' Selections from “The Woman Suffrage Movement in Great 


Britain” by Mrs. Philip Snowden in Tue CuHautauguan for 
March, rg10. 


6 
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THIRD WEEK—OCTOBER * 15-22 

1. Paper. “The Black Death” (Cheyney, chapter V; Warner, 
chapter V1; Gasquet’s “The Black Death;” Jessop’s “The 
Coming of the Friars”). 

2. Readings from Defoe’s “History of the Plague in London” 
(Warner Library). 

3. Talk on “The Peasant Revolt” (Cheyney, chapter V; Warner, 
chapters VI and VII; Trevelyan’s “England in the Age of 
Wycliffe”). 

4. Review of “The Breaking Up of the Medieval System” (Chey- 

ney, chapter VI; Warner, chapters VII, VIII, IX). 

Talk on “Paternal Government.” 

Roll Call—“Wycliffe”’ (Cheyney’s “Readings;” “Wycliffe” in 
Heroes of History series; Warner Library). 

FOURTH WEEK—OCTOBER 22-2¢ 

1. Map Talk, indicating upon a modern map of London the lines 
of the fourteenth century city and the sections, gates, and 
buildings mentioned in the article. 

2. Quiz. Pronunciation and definition of unusual words in the 

lesson articles of this number. 

Roll Call. “The Tower of London, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Hall and Abbey” (Hare’s “Walks in London;” Simpson’s 
“Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s;” Baedeker’ “Lon- 
don ;” Baker’s “Stories of the Streets of London’). 

Reading from “Ivanhoe.” Selections from early chapters on the 
English language. 

Oral review of “Chaucer’s Life” (Lounsbury in Warner Library; 
Coulton’s “Chaucer and his England;” Ward’s “Chaucer”). 
Readings from the Prologue to Chaucer’s“ Canterbury Tales” 

or “The Clerk’s Tale—Griselda”). 

7. Paper. “Canterbury and Thomas a Becket” (Baedeker’s “Great 
Britain ;”’ Stubbs’s “Early Plantagenets;” Green’s “Henry the 
Second ;” Tennyson’s “Becket”). 

8. Review of article on “Canterbury Cathedral” in this number. 


= 


TRAVEL CLUB 


Travel Clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Iondon,”’ 
with a large map of London, and with individual outline raaps of 
London which each member may fill in as the study progresses. 
Photographs, picture postcards or pictures in books of all buildings 
and places mentioned should be exhibited. 

FIRST WEEK 
Use Program for October 1-8 in “Suggestive Programs for Local 
Circles.” 


an 


17) 
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SECOND WEEK 

1. Map Drill indicating upon a map of modern London the lines 
of the fourteenth century city, and upon an outline map the 
position of the gates, buildings, and sections of the city men- 
tioned in Mr. Boynton’s article (Baedeker; Hare’s “Waiks in 
London”). 

2. Paper. “The City Gates” (Baedeker; Coulton’s “Chaucer and 

his England;” Hare). 
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Composite Story. “The Tower of London in Fact and Fic- 
tion” (Ainsworth’s “Tower of London;” Baedeker; Yonge’s 
“The Constable of the Tower;” Lucas’s “A Wanderer in 
London ;” Hare). 

Review of “Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s,” of 
“Gleanings from Old St Paul’s,” and of “St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Old City Life,” all by W. Sparrow Simpson, sub-dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Talk. “London Bridge” (Baedeker; Hare). 

Reading. Selections from the Prologue to Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales” (Warner Library; Cowden Clarke’s “Tales from 
Chaucer” in prose). 

Selections from London in Verse. (“London,” a poem by A. P. 
Bast; “London,” a poem by Dr. S. Johnson; “London Bridge 
1so Years Ago,” a romantic drama; “London Poems” by 
Buchanan; “A London Rose and other Rhymes” by Rhys; 
“The Friendly Town” by Lucas). 

THIRD WEEK 

Paper. “The Rise of the Commons” (Coman and Kendall; 
Creighton’s “Simon de Montfort ;” Shakespeare’s “King John ;” 
Tout’s “Edward the First”). 

Descriptive Talk. “Southwark” (Baedeker; “The Story of Lon- 
don Maps,” Gomme in The Geographical Journal, v. 31; Hare; 
Timbs’s “Clubs and Club Life in London”). 

Quiz. “The Battles of Crecy and Poitiers” (Joy; Coman and 
Kendall; “The Boy’s Froissart;” Stoddard’s “With the Black 
Prince”). 

Paper. “The City of Westminster” (See Baedeker under 
“Westminster,” “Whitehall,” “Westminster Abbey,” “Houses 
of Parliament,” St. Margaret’s;” Lucas’s “A Wanderer in 
London ;” Hare; Baker’s “Stories of the Streets of London”). 
Talk, “The Black Death” (Cheyney; Warner Library; extracts 
from Defoe’s “History of the Plague in London” [graphic 
fiction}; Warner’s “Landmarks in English Industrial His- 
tory ;” Gasquet’s “The Black Death;” Coulton’s “Chaucer’”). 

Reading. “The Clerk’s Tale—Griselda” (Cowden Clarke). 

FOURTH WEEK 

Paper. “The English Language and Literature up to 1400 A. D. 
Joy; Taine’s “English Literature;’ Morley’s “History 
of English Literature;” early chapters of Scott’s “Ivanhoe”). 

Roll Call. “Chaucer’s Life” (Lounsbury in Warner Library; 
Coulton’s “Chaucer and his England;” Ward’s “Chaucer”). 

Paper. “Canterbury and Thomas a Becket” (Baedeker’s “Great 
Britain ;” Stubbs’s “Early Plantagenets;” Green’s “Henry the 
Second ;” Tennyson’s “Becket”). 

Talk. William Blake’s drawings of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
with photographic illustrations. 

Comparative Readings descriptive of the parson in Chaucer’s 
“Prologue ;” Milton’s “Lycidas;” and Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village.” 

Book Review. James White’s “Adventures of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster,” in which Chaucer is a character. 

Reading. “The Prioress’s Tale—The Murdered Child.” 
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A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Students of Cheyney’s “Industrial and Social History 
of England” who wish a brief list of supplementary read- 
ing may find of service the following abridgement from 
the list printed in the Topical Outline: 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Outlines of Industrial History, Cunningham—$1.50 net. Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce, Cunningham—$5.25 net. Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy, Palgrave—$19.50. Industry in Eng- 
land, Gibbons—$2.50 net. Landmarks in English Industrial History, 
Warner—$1.60 net. A Short History of English Commerce and 
Industry, Price—$1.25. The Guild Merchant, Gross—$6.00 net. The 
End of Villainage in England, Page—$1.00 net. Town Life in 
England in the Fifteenth Century, Mrs. J. R. Green—$s5.00 net. 
Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century, Cheyney—$1.00 
net. The Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in Eng- 
land, Toynbee—$3.50. The Modern Factory System, Cooke-Taylor— 
$5.25. Industrial and Commercial History, Rogers—$3.00. The 
State in Relation to Labor, Jevons—$1.00 net. English Commerce 
and Foresis, Shaw-Lefevre—$2.00. The History of Trade Union- 
ism, Webb—$2.60 net. Profit Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ploye, Gilman—$1.75. Problems of Modern Industry, Webb—$2.00. 
A Short History of the English People, J. R. Green—$3.50. The 
Story of Early Britain, A. J. Church—$1.50. England in the Age of 
Wycliffe, Trevelyn—$4.00. The Black Death, F. A. Gasquet—$2.00 
net. England in the Eighteenth Century, Lecky—7 vols., $7.00. 
Expansion of England, Seeley—$1.75. History of Our own Times, 
McCarthy—$1.50. England in the Nineteenth Century, Oman—$1.25. 

DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Law and Public Opinion, Dicey—$3.00 net. Democracy and 
Reaction, Hobhouse—$1.50. Unemployment, Wm. Henry Bever- 
ridge—$2.40 net. Municipal Government in Continental Europe, 
Albert Shaw—$2.00. The Industrial System, J. A. Hobson—$2.50 
net. The Bitter Cry of the Children, Spargo—$1.50 net. Prices on 
the following will be given on application: Child Life and Labour, 
Percy Alden. Sweated Industry, Clementina Black. Sweatiny, Cad- 
bury & Shann. Insurance against Unemployment, D. F Schloss. 
Unemployable and Unemployed, Percy Alden. Old Age Pensions, 
Splender. Housing, Thompson. Housing, Percy Alden. Town 
Planning and Practice, Raymond Unwin. The Condition of Eng- 
land, C. F. Masterman. Poverty, W. Reason. 

READING JOURNEY IN LONDON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Baedeker’s London—$1.80 net. Survey of London, Stow—75c 
net. London, Walter Besant—$3.00. London on Thames in Bygone 
Days, G. H. Birch—$1.50 net. Medieval London, William Benham— 
$1.50 net. The Story of London, H. B. Wheatley—$1.75. London 
Churches Ancient and Modern, T. F. Bumpus—$4.00. Highways 
and Byways of London, Emily Constance Cook—$2.00. The Color 
of London, Rev. W. J. Loftie—$6.00 net. A Wanderer in London, 
E. V. Lucas—$1.75 net. London Vanished and Vanishing, Philip 
Norman—$6.00 net. Shakespeare’s London, Henry T. Stephenson— 
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$2.00 net. Literary History of the Adelphi and Its Neighborhood, 
Austin Brereton—$3.50 net. The London Life of Yesterday, Arthur 
Compton-Rickett—$2.50 net. Literary Landmarks of London, Lau- 
rence Hutton—$1.75. Kenilworth, the Fortunes of Nigel, Scott; 
Henry Esmond, Thackeray; Barnaby Rudge, Little Dorrit, Dickens; 
Westward Ho, Alton Locke, Kingsley—35¢ each, postage 8c addi- 
tional. Essays, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, DeQuincey, Macau- 
lay, Thackeray—25c each, postage 5c additional. 

CANTERBURY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Memorials of Canterbury, Dean Stanley-—soc (invaluable for 
the student of Canterbury. It consists of four lectures on Augus- 
tine, the Black Prince, and the Shrine of Becket). Canterbury, 
Canon Danks (an exceedingly readable account of the town 
and Cathedral, about 50 pages, illustrated in color). History of 
the Cathedral Church of Wells, E. A. Freeman—$1.25 (contains 
three lectures, very helpful to persons wishing to understand the 
history and organization of the Church cf England). Handbook 
to English Cathedrals, Murray —$39.40 (will be found only 
in larger libraries but is a recognized authority, very clear and 
readable—fully illustrated). Bell’s Cathedral Series—6oc per vol. 
(excellent for the traveler). Handbook of English Cathedrals, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer—$6.00 (chapters were published originally 
in the Century Magazine—are of high quality and worthy of careful 
study). Illustrated Guide to the Cathedrals of Great Britain, P. H. 
Ditchfield—$2.00 (an admirable guide written in clear and popular 
language. He holds strongly the English point of view as to the 
origin of English Gothic). Development and Characteristics of 
Gothic Architecture, Charles H. Moore—$4.50 (one of the very 
best books on the subject). A. B. C. of Gothic Architecture and 
Concise Glossary of Architecture, J. H. Parker—$1.25 (especially 
useful for their abundant illustrations). 

In every cathedral town the traveler will find on sale for a 
penny a valuable booklet published by the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. The series is called “Notes on the Cathe- 
drals” and covers all of them. Each pamphlet contains in sixteen 
pages a brief history of the cathedral, excellent illustrations, lists 
of important dates, people, features to be noticed, and so on. 

MAPS 

The Chautauqua Book Store furnishes the following maps: 
Commercial pocket maps, England and Wales, size 21x28 ppd. 2sc. 
Commercial pocket maps, Scotland, 25c. Outline tracing maps, Eng- 
land and Wales, size 12 x 20, ppd. &. Phillips’ Tourist maps, 
England and Wales, canvas, size 19x24, ppd. $1.10. Bacon’s large 
print map of London, with guide, size 28x40, ppd. $1.10. 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON OCTOBER 
READINGS 
DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. I, INTRODUCTION 
1. In what inconsistent position has the democracy of the 
United Kingdom been placed recently? 2. What was the temper 
of the Parliament elected in 1906? 3. What measures of a collec- 
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tivist character had been passed previous to that time? 4. What 
policy of social reconstruction has been behind recent legislation? 
5. What four measures were opposed and defeated by the Union- 
ists? 6. What has been the power of the House of Commons 
over matters of finance? 7. What positive policy of social re- 
construction does Liberalism now stand for? 8. To what features 
of the policy does the House of Lords object? 9. What principle 
underlies the Budget of Mr. Lloyd George? 10. What is the un- 
developed land duty? The increment value duty? 11. As a result 
of the Finance Bill what was the attitude of the Labor Party to 
the Liberal Party? 12. Describe the makeup of the Labor Party 
in the House of Commons. 13. Say something of the chief men 
connected with it. 14. Wherein lies the weakness of the collective 
movement in England. 15. ‘What is the Fabian Society? 16. 
Compare the Independent Labor Party, the Social Democratic Party, 
and the “newcomer in the arena.” 17. What decision has been 
made recently touching the payment of labor representatives from 
Trade Union funds? 18. Discuss the growth of the movement 
in favor of woman suffrage. 19. The absence of what handicaps 
makes democratic advance more rapid in the Australasian colonies 
and in Canada than in England? 20. What public utilities are un- 
der government control in Australasia? 21. What seems to be 
the position of the individual in a collectivist state? 22. Discuss 
the Parliament of New Zealand. 23. Discuss the result of the 
recent Parliamentary elections in Australia. 24. What is the final 
test of true wealth for any nation? 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CANTERBURY 


1. What advantages has this “Pilgrim’s Way” into Canter- 
bury? 2. What connection had Henry II with this route? 3. What are 
Canterbury’s general characteristics as a town. 4. For what is 
the visit of Canute memorable? 5. Why is the history of Canter- 
bury Cathedral the history of England? 6. What importance 
has St. Martin’s Church? 7. State the successive gifts of Ethel- 
bert to Christianity. 8. What is the general character of the Ca- 
thedral precincts? 9. What are the general external features of the 
nave? 10. What of the exterior of the east end? 11. What historical 
significance has the South Door? 12. How is the great devo- 
tion to Becket to be accounted for? 13. Explain the reason for the 
ruins adjoining the Cathedral. 14. What are some of the charm- 
ing features of the north side? 15. How did the Cathedral gain 
prestige at the expense of the Abbey? 16. Describe the “glorious 
choir of Conrad.” 17. How is the interior of the Cathedral af- 
fected by the crypt? 18. Describe the scenes relating to Becket’s 
death. 19. What are the striking features of the crypt? 20. What 
was the work of the two Williams? Describe it. 21. For what is 
Prior d’ Estria remembered? 22. What pageant took place at 
the removal of Becket’s bones to the new shrine? 23. What in- 
terest did the pilgrims find in this shrine? 24. What royal tombs 
stood close to it? 25. What other objects of interest are near at 
hand? 26. Describe the visit of Colet and Erasmus. 27. How 
was the relic worship broken up? 28. What important associations 
has the Martyrdom transept? 29. What great Englishman is 
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buried in the Warriors’ Chapel? 30. Describe the nave at the pres- 
ent time. 


READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. I. CHAUCER’S LONDON 

1. How are the essays of this series bound together? 2. 
Sketch briefly the history of London. 3. What was the size of 
London in Chaucer’s day? 4. Where did the wall run and what 
gates and important buildings marked it? 5. Where did the aris- 
tocracy live? 6. Describe London bridge. 7. Compare old St. 
Paul’s with the modern building. 8. What four forces contributed 
to the amalgamation of the British nation between 1300 and 1400? 
9. What is the literary position of Chaucer’s Prologue? 10. 
Sketch Chaucer’s life. 11. Describe the Tabard Inn. 12. What 
social classes are grouped in Chaucer’s body of Pilgrims? 13. 
What institutions are represented by the Knight and the Squire? 
14. What may be learned from the ecclesiastical pilgrims of the 
state of the Church in the fourteenth century? 15. What three 
examples of the “learned aristocracy” are to be found among the 
pilgrims? 16. Who of the pilgrims were attached to the land? 
17. Discuss crafts and Chaucer’s craftsmen. 18. Who were the 
middlemen? 19. What three additional characters make up the 
roster of thirty? 20. Explain Chaucer’s relation to the institutions 
and life of his day. 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON OCTOBER READINGS 

1. What is meant by “individualism?” 2. What is the basis 
of “collectivism?” 3. What has been the career of Arthur James 
Balfour? 

1. What has been the history of Smithfield? 2. Why was 
the Tabard Inn so called? 

1. What connection had Dean Stanley with Canterbury? 2. 
Who was St. Pancras? 3. What ancient church still stands at 
Harbledown? 4. What tragic interest has St. Dunstan’s church? 
5. What famous inn stood on Mercery Lane? 6. What was the 
legend of the great jewel given to Becket’s Shrine by Louis VII of 
France? 7. What objects did the pilgrims bring away from the 
shrine? 8&8. What were the great festivals of St. Thomas? 9. How 
is Archbishop Sudbury associated with Canterbury? 9. For what 
is Dean Alford, who has a window in Canterbury Cathedral, noted? 


‘2 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 
The members gathered about the table, each Boston bag burst- 
ing with documents. “We've all come to tell about our final pro- 
grams,” nodded the Euclid Avenue Circle delegate from Cleveland 
to her next neighbor. “We had music and then a recital of ‘Per- 
sonal Recollections of Alice Freeman Palmer,’ which will be a de- 
lightful memory and inspiration.” “We had music, too,” said the 
member from Sinclairville, New York, “and a cake contest.” “Music 
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and readings made up our program,” chimed in the Massachusetts 
member from Rowley, while the member from San José admitted 
that the Californians had listened to well performed piano solos 
before they played a “game of states.” At Coudersport, Pennsyl- 
vania, the circle enjoyed a musical program together with clever 
toasts and a delicious banquet. “At least once a year every circle 
should enjoy a material feast as well as a feast of reason,” de- 
clared Pendragon dogmatically, and his dictum was hailed with a 
chorus of approval. “We had all kinds,” declared the representa- 
tive of Pacific Grove, California. “Our palates and our ears were 
both satisfied and our eyes enjoyed the sight of attractive place 
eards adorned with the beech leaves of the Gladstone Class. Miss 
Etta Lloyd, who responded to the toast, ‘The Coming Chautauqua 
Assembly,’ aroused much enthusiasm by her outline of the proposed 
program.” “Every circle that is situated anywhere within reach of 
an Assembly can help on the C. L. S. C. work by interesting itself 
in the Assembly and by expecting a codperative interest in the read- 
ing course,” said Pendragon approvingly. “We arranged a real 
Chautauqua graduation,” explained the Iowan from Des Moines, 
“with flower girls and guards and arches and a Golden Gate and 
the presentation of diplomas, winding up with a banquet.” “Our 
banquet would have done your heart good”—“As well as your inner 
man?” interposed Pendragon. “Exactly,” laughed the delegate from 
Rucker. “Your heart would have leaped with delight as all the 
members of our Circle told what Chautauqua had meant to them 
or what it had done for them.” “Even recent additions to the band 
of readers can join in that hymn of praise,” declared the represen- 
tative of the Houston (Texas) Chautauqua Study Club. “May I 
read you this report of our first year’s work?” Everyone was glad 
to listen. 

“It was a clever idea, that of using the Chautauqua course 
of study with books and weekly programs as the basis from which 
to build an independent club. The initial meetings were quite in- 
formal with all disclaiming knowledge of parliamentary procedure, 
for be it known these original members were none of them club wo- 
men in the accepted meaning, but clever for all that and anxious to 
add some systematic study to the domestic and social life. 

“At the very beginning there were more applications for mem- 
bership than could be dealt with until some experience and confi- 
dence had been gained. Organization and successful development 
of club form came, however more rapidly than had been hoped for 
even, and twice in the last few months a sufficient number have been 
added to make a full enrolment of thirty-five. The tactful guid- 
ance of the president in the adoption of a comprehensive constitu- 
tion was very valuable. There has been an excellent average at- 
tendance, twenty-two usually being present, with a refreshing 
enthusiasm for both general and assigned work. 
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“Essays in THe CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine on ‘Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization’ have brought out eager and lively discus- 
sions, though scarcely one but is too eternally feminine; perhaps 
it is because they are still too Southern to admit either suffragette 
or suffragist tendencies. 

“An enjoyable open air lecture was given by an authority, who 
with the aid of his telescope made clearer the course in astronomy. 
A valuable address marked the closing of the year’s work. 

“With Houston forging ahead as a philanthropic and intel- 
lectual center there must certainly be a place for Chautauqua study 
and Chautauqua spirit which wishes to give a broad chance for 
pleasant and helpful work, and there should be a useful and perma- 
nent future for such a movement as started by those women who 
have been gathering each Monday morning during the past eight 
months in the Carnegie Library Hall.” 

After the applause of the listeners had died away Pendragon 
asked for an account of the annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
League of Des Moines. A person who had been present spoke with 
satisfaction of the excellent dinner at which the close of the year’s 
work was celebrated, and with even more satisfaction of the clever 
innovation which called for answers to the same toast—“Why I am 
a Chautauquan”—from the several presidents of the circles com- 
posing the League. Then a lady who had recently moved to Des 
Moines from Creston, Iowa, spoke of the Chautauqua Circle’s Hall 
in the Grove and the Chautauqua League of Creston. “The organi- 
zation of the Chautauqua League at Creston and Waterloo, Iowa, 
and Carthage, Missouri,” she said, “is due to the circulating of in- 
formation in regard to the Des Moines Chautauqua and its helpful- 
ness in building up in the community the sentiment for the reading 
course.” 

“How did the Des Moines League come into being?” asked 
Pendragon. 

“The Chautauquans of Des Moines, feeling the need of cen- 
tral organization, the binding of the members of the various circles 
and graduates together, organized on July 24, 1896, at the Hall of 
Philosophy at the Chautauqua Assembly, the Chautauqua League. 
A simple constitution was outlined announcing the object to be to 
bring into communication with one another the various Chautau- 
quans throughout the city that they may compare methods of work 
and become mutually helpful.” “I remember its early days,” said 
another Iowan musingly. “The League was fortunate in having as 
its presidents in the formative period women with executive ability 
and knowledge among the line of Chautauqua work—women who 
have proven their leadership along other club lines in Des Moines.” 
“Since 1896 the Chautauqua League has been making history,” re- 
turned the first speaker. “Many of the members who have finished 
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the course have been identified in the various lines of work under- 
taken by the federation. Great things are anticipated for the Chau- 
tauqua League, making the years 1910 and 1911 the best in its his- 
tory.” 

“Des Moines sets a good example to all towns where there are 
several circles,” said Pendragon. “Its loyalty to Chautauqua never 
wanes with the waning year.” “Nobody’s does!” retorted the dele- 
gate from Seattle. “The final festivity, with sweet sounds to hear 
and good things to eat, and pretty place cards, such as the Univer- 
sity Circle had, to look at, sets the seal on the whole year’s pleas- 
ure.” “We had lovely place cards, too,” exclaimed the member from 
Falconer, New York. “They bore beautifully painted wreaths, with 
an old English letter ‘C’ in the center and bore the motto, ‘Life is 
a Great and Noble Calling.’ The program was typewritten and in- 
serted in the place cards.” 

“Our place cards at the (Seattle) University Circle were 
watercolor sketches suggested by the illustrations in the magazine. 
One of the features of the year was represented by an Egyptian 
figure copied from a temple inscription; and our enthusiastic as- 
tronomer was shown her own portrait with her hair streaming 
a la comet while the man in the moon turned a mirthful eye in her 
direction.” 

“Our last meeting was purely social, too,” said the Grand 
Island, Nebraska, man. “And we had a banquet and a capital pro- 
gram,” added the Ohioan from Warren, “with toasts on themes ap- 
propriate to the last year’s work.” “Such as?” Pendragon in- 
quired. “Shooting Stars,” returned the other, “and,” laughing, 
“*Woman, the Head of the Family!” 

“That reminds me of a story told by a Buffalo editor,” said 
Pendragon when order was restored. “His paragraph runs: “When 
we opened the door the person on the doorstep said, ‘Is the head of 
the house at home?’ We pondered for an instant and then said, 
‘If you will come in we will go and call her!” 


= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON CHEYNEY’S “INDUSTRIAL AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND” 


Chapter I. 1. What is the position of the British Isles with rela- 
tion of the continent of Europe? 2. What is the length, breadth and 
area of England? 3. What is the geologic formation of the island? 
4. What are the general courses of the rivers? 5. Account for 
the mildness of the climate. 6. Explain the advantages and dis- 
advantages resulting from England’s physical characteristics. 7. 
What are the mineral resources of the country. 8. What is the 
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character of the lowlands? 9. What natural conditions have fav- 
ored commerce? 10. What are sources of information regarding 
prehistoric Britain? 11. What knowledge is there of the Britons? 
12. Sketch the history of the Romans in Britain. 13. Sketch the 
political, the social, and the religious conditions of Early Saxon 
England. 14. What was the influence of the Danes upon Late 
Saxon England? 15. What was the meaning for England of the 
Norman conquest? 16. What were the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in the period after the Conquest? 17. Outline the 
history of England between 1154 and 1338, showing its relation to 
modern times. 

Chapter II. 1. Define and describe vill, manor, and hamlet. 
2. What was the agricultural system of the vill? 3. What were 
the relations to each other of the people attached to the manor? 
4. How wide was the power of the manor courts? 5. What 
benefit did the lord receive from the manor? 6. What was the 
effect of manorial life upon the medieval period and why? 

Chapter III. 1. Describe the characteristics of English towns 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. 2. What were the occu- 
pations of the town? 3. Describe the rights and activities of the 
gild merchants. 4. Distinguish between the gild merchant and the 
craft gilds. 5. Sketch some of the rules and customs of the craft 
gilds. 6. What were the non-industrial gilds? 

Chapter IV. 1. Distinguish between markets and fairs. 2. 
To what extent was inter-town commerce carried on? 3. Com- 
pare the attitude toward foreign trade of the merchants and the 
nobility. 4. Describe the different branches of foreign commerce. 
5. Account for the large foreign population in England. 


Chapter V. 1. Sketch the Hundred Years’ War and show 
its influence upon the economic, political, and religious life of Eng- 
land. 2. What was the Black Death? 3. What were some of the 
social and economic results of the reduction of the population? 4. 
What was the connection between the Statutes of Laborers and the 
Peasants’ Rebellion of 1381? 5. What other causes of dissatisfac- 
tion had the peasants? 6.} Sketch the course of the uprising. 7. 
What were the causes and results of commutation of services? 8. 
What was the economic importance of the abandonment of the 
demesne farming? 

Chapter VI. 1. Detail the three great movements which mark 
the transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. 2. What 
was the economic importance of the changes known as “enclos- 
ures?” 3. What changes occurred in the craft gilds at this period? 
4. Explain the rise of rural industries. 5. What was the attitude 
of the government toward the gilds? 6. Explain the loss of the 
strength of the gilds. 7. What change in the handlers of commerce 
took place? 8. What was the importance of the merchants ad- 
venturers? 9. By what methods did the government encourage 
native commerce? 10. Explain the varied effects of the increase 
of currency. 11. Sum up the growing economic influence of the 
government. 

Chapter VII. 1. Sketch the history of the Stuarts and the 
ascent of the House of Hanover. 2. Account for the extension of 
agriculture. 3. In what directions did manufacturing increase and 
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how was it conducted? 4. What trade extension occurred at this 
time? 5. How was it affected by the Navigation Acts? 6. Study 
the movements of the period in the field of finance. 

Chapter VIII. 1. State the economic causes influencing the 
French and American Revolutions. 2. Explain the effect upon 
England of the French Revolution. 3. Show how the invention of 
industrial machinery was the outcome of an increased demand for 
manufactures.’ 4. Describe the chief inventions. 5. Show how 
they revolutionized the manufacturing system. 6. Describe the 
connection between the increase of manufactures, the added pro- 
duction of iron and coal, and the introduction of new methods of 
transportation. 7. What agricultural improvements grew up? 8. 
Explain the laissez-faire theory. 9. What is meant by “back to 
nature?” 10. What class of economic ideas was represented in 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations?” 11. Describe the decay of 
government regulation. 12. Describe the individualistic doctrine 
and the results of its application. 13. What reforms of Parliament 
were effected in the nineteenth century? 

Chapter IX. 1. Discuss child labor in factories. 2. What 
factory legislation was passed up to 1874? 3. Detail the extension 
of labor legislation during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
4. What is the history of “Employers’ Liability?” 5. What was 
the relation of the government to agricultural labor in the nine- 
teenth century? 6. To landholding? 7. To sanitation? 8. What 
public utilities are under government control? 

Chapter X. 1. Account for the rise of trade unions. 2. What 
has been their history and what is their present status? 3. What 
is the purpose of employers’ associations? 4. What is the relation 
of trusts and trade combinations to competition? 5. What has 
been done in codperative distribtution? 6. In codperative produc- 
tion? 7. In agriculture? 8. What organizations have helped the 
codperative movement? 9. On what plan are building societies 
conducted? 10. What is the effect of codperation on competition? 
11. How does profit sharing stand midway between competition and 
coéperation? What is the modern socialistic ideal of society, and 
what bodies are engaged in spreading the doctrines? 
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1. Annual Certificate 


Every member of the C. L. S. C. who has read the entire 
prescribed course for the current year is entitled without charge 
to the Annual Certificate, which will prove an artistic and permanent 
reminder of the work of the year. (See No. 4, “How to Apply for 
Annual Certificate”). The prescribed course of “required reading” 
consists of the set of four books and three series of articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, entitled “Democratic England,” by Percy 
Alden, “A Reading Journey in London,” by Percy H. Boyton, 
and “English Cathedral Art,” by Kate F. Kimball. 

2. C. L. 8. C. Diploma 

Every member of the C. L. S. C. who has read the entire 
prescribed course for any complete four years’ cycle—one Classical, 
one Continental European, one English, and one American Year— 
is entitled to a C. L. S. C. diploma on payment of the diploma fee. 
No examinations are required, but the answering of Review Ques- 
tion Papers is recommended and seals for the diplomas are awarded 
for this work as explained in the succeeding paragraph about Seals. 
When you have read four years send to the C. L. S. C. Depart- 
ment for a special application blank for the diploma. The di- 
ploma fée is 50 cents for paper or $1.00 for parchment. 


3. How to Earn Seals for Your Diploma 


An undergraduate may earn Seals in the following ways: 
By answering the Brief Review Question Paper each year for 
four years, one Seal; and by answering the Full Review Question 
Paper (White Seal Memoranda), four Seals,—one for each year. 
Also, by fulfilling the requirements for Recognized Reading, an- 
other Seal may be added each year, and for answering the questions 
upon any of the Chautauqua Special Courses, any number of Seals 
varying in form and color, as stated in the Chautauqua Special 
Course Handbook, may be earned. These are placed upon the 
diploma at graduation. 

After graduation, one Seal is awarded for reading the four 
books and the required articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE 
of a given year and reporting the same; two Seals for reporting the 
reading and answering the questions in both the Brief and the Full 
Review Question Papers (White Seal Memoranda) ; three Seals for 
reporting the reading, answering the Brief and Full Review Ques- 
tion Papers and submitting an acceptable report of Recognized 
Reading. To a graduate who reads the magazine only, one seal is 
offered for answering a set of questions which will be printed in 
the May number of Tue Cuautauguan. These questions relate 
wholly to the required magazine series. An applicant for the seal 
must be a magazine subscriber or must pay the separate enrollment 
fee of $1.00 

Seals are awarded to graduates for special courses as out- 
lined in the Special Course Handbook. 

Any person having four small Seals is entitled to the large Seal 
indicating membership in the Order of the White Seal; seven en- 
titles him to the League of the Round Table Seal, fourteen to the 
Guild of the Seven Seals and forty-nine to the Inner Circle Seal. 
Order seals are not considered and may not be counted in the num- 
ber required for the seal of a higher order. 
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4. How to Apply for the Annual Certificate 

Answering Review Question Papers or “memoranda” is not a 
required part of the C. L. S. C. plan, but is strongly recommended 
and those who have carried out this feature of the work are enthu- 
siastic in their approval of it. There are many members, however, 
who read the course thoughtfully, but who through limitations of 
various sorts find writing a difficult task. The C. L. S. C. has an- 
ticipated this difficulty and its requirements make due allowance 
for it. Every member who has read the entire prescribed course 
for the current year is entitled to the Annual Certificate. To secure 
the certificate write answers to the following questions on blank 
sheets of paper, numbering your answers to correspond with the 
numbers of the questions. Always retain a copy of your written 
work. Sent your answers to C. L. S. C. Department, Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. This should be done even if Review 
Question Papers are also sent in. 

1. Write at the top of your answer paper the titles of the four 
books and three series of required magazine articles in the course 
which you have read. Write the word “Read” after each, to indicate 
that you have actually done the reading. 

2. Are you reading alone or as a member of a Circle? 

3. What articles or series of articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
have you found most suggestive and helpful in the work of the 
year? Enumerate three in order of preference. 

4. What comment, favorable or otherwise, have you to make 
upon the books of the year? 

. Upon receipt of the magazine, to what part of it do you 
first turn? 

6. Please specify any improvements in the appearance or con- 
tents of THE CHAUTAUQUAN which seem to you desirable. 

N. B.—Give your name in full, your postoffice address, your 
occupation, the population of your town, and the C. L. S. C. Class to 
which you belong. 


5. How to Obtain a Recognized Reading Seal 


An important feature of C. L. S. C. work is the department of 
Recognized Reading. Many members of the C. L. S. C. do much 
reading of the very best sort, outside the prescribed C. L. S. C. 
Course or specified Seal Courses. Such reading includes important 
newspaper editorials, current magazine articles, and standard books. 
In addition, there is often the preparation of a club or circle paper 
involving much reading and study, or attendance upon educational 
courses of lectures of which notes are taken. Stories from the C. 
L. S. C. reading of the current year may be told in the home. Many 
hours of good work may be put upon the Sunday-school lesson. 
Visits to local scenes of historic interest, or to art galleries and 
museums may be made of positive value. All of these agencies 
deserve encouragement, for every C. L. S. C. member should be an 
intelligent and observing citizen of the world in which he lives. 

1. As the conditions for this seal require no written review, 
but simply a report of reading, it is essential that the report be very 
complete and detailed, so that the examining committee may be able 
to judge correctly as to the work done. 

2. It is suggested that each reader keep a note book and jot 
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down articles read, with name and date of periodicals, so that there 
may be no difficulty in making a full report at the end of the year. 

3. Only reading which relates to the subjects of the current 
year’s work can be recognized, Bible study being the only exception. 
In the case of graduates taking special courses, reading related to 
their work will, of course, be considered. 

4. The least requirement for the seal is the equivalent of 
twenty editorials, eight magazine articles and three books. 

But since many people will be able to give more attention to 
the work suggested under sections 4-8, in such case a less amount 
may be reported under sections 1-3. The examining committee will 
consider each report upon its own merits, with the above general 
basis as a guide for the reader. One seal only will be awarded. 

5. Editorials must be taken from not less than two papers or 
periodicals of acknowledged standing. Magazine articles from not 
less than two besides THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


In order to secure a Recognized Reading Seal make report on 
blank sheets of paper, numbering your answers to correspond with 
the numbers of the following questions. Always retain a duplicate 
of your written work. Send your report to C. L. S. C. Department, 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

1. Editorials: Name of publication. Date. Subject of each 
editorial. 

2. Magazine articles: Name of magazine. Date. Title of 
each article. Name of author. 

3. Standard books, exclusive of those in the C. L. S. C. course. 

4. Amount of time weekly given to Bible study, aside from 
work for special seal courses. The nature of this study. 

5. How many and what kind of stories have you told to 
ehildren? 

. What educational courses of lectures have you attended? 
State subject of course, name of lecturer, and extent of notes taken. 

7. What written papers have you prepared during the year? 
Give subject, number of words, and for what purpose. 

What visits have you made to art galleries and museums? 

N. B.—Give your name in full, your postoffice address, and 
the C. L. S. C. class to which you belong. 


6. BRIEF REVIEW QUESTION PAPER 
Cc. L. 8. C. English Year 1910-11. 


Below are twenty-five questions on the four books of the 
“English Year” made out for readers who wish to review the year’s 
course to their own advantage. 

Answering these questions is not required in order to grad- 
uate, but by answering them undergraduates and graduates may 
secure credit in the form of a seal on their diplomas. (See Sec- 
tion No. 3, “How to Earn Seals”). 


How to Secure Seal Credit 

If you desire seal credit answer the following review questions 

en blank sheets of paper numbering your answers to correspond 
with the numbers of the questions. Always retain a duplicate of 
your written work. Send your answers to Brief Review Question 
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Paper to C. L. S. C. Department, Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 
Fees for Grading or Correcting 

Your Answers to this Brief Review Question Paper, whether 
you desire credit for seals or not, will be graded and returned for 
a fee of twenty-five cents, or corrected and returned for fifty cents. 
This fee includes similar examination of your Answers to No. 7, 
Full Review Question Paper, if sent in at che same time. 


Brief Review Questions 


Write at the top of your answer paper the titles of the four 
books and three series of required magazine articles in the course 
you have read. Write the word “Read” after each, to indicate that 
you have actually done the reading. 

1. What effect did the physiography of Britain have upon her 
history and economic position? 

2. What were the classes of people on the manor? 

3. What was the attitude of the gild merchant toward out- 
siders? Toward its own members? 

4. What was the result of the Black Death on the demand 
for labor? 

5. In what did the breaking up of the mediaeval system result? 

6. What was the “domestic system” of manufacture? 

7. What were the three arguments in favor of factory legisla- 
tion regarding child labor? 

8. Name three respects in which society has become non-com- 
petitive. 

9. What is meant by the statement—“Literature is a series of 
social documents ?” 

10. What is the most essential distinction between “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and the “Vision of Piers Plowman?” 

11. What is “the charming invention which forms the setting 
of the Utopia?” 

12. What moral work did the Elizabethan pride of rank ac- 
complish? 

13. With what does Swift’s satire deal? 

14. What social omissions are notable in the work of Dickens 
and Thackeray? 

15. To what does the fiction from 1840-1880 testify? 

16. What was the origin of “Pickwick?” 

17. What reforms were advocated in “Oliver Twist,” “Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” “Bleak House,” and “Little Dorrit?” 

18. Why was “Martin Chuzzlewit” disliked in America? 

19. What autobiographical elements are introduced in “David 
Copperfield ?” 

20. Why may Dickens rightly be called an artist? 

21. What parts make up the brain? 

22. What is the real meaning of the word “attention?” 

23. How is instinct “a condensation of the unconscious experi- 
ence of the race?” 

24. What three powers are connected with memory? 

25. What is meant by the true will? 

N. B.—Give your name in full, your post-office address, and 
the C. L. S. C. Class to which you belong. 
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7. FULL REVIEW QUESTION PAPER 
Cc. L. 8. C. English Year 1910-11 
(White Seal Memoranda.) 


_ Below are seventy-five questions on the four books of the 
“English Year” made out for readers who wish to review the year’s 
course to their own advantage. 

Answering these questions is not-required in order to graduate, 
but by answering them undergraduates and graduates may secure 
credit in the form of a seal on their diplomas. (See Section No. 3 
of this Quarterly, “How to Earn Seals.”) 


How to Secure Seal Credit 


If you desire seal credit answer the following questions on 
blank sheets of paper numbering your answers to correspond with 
the numbers of the questions. Always retain duplicate of your writ- 
ten work. Send your answers to this Full Review Question Paper 
to C. L. S. C. Department, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Fees for Grading or Correcting 


Your Answers to this Full Review Question Paper 
whether you desire credit for seals or not, will be graded and re- 
turned for a fee of twenty-five cents, or corrected and returned for 
fifty cents. This fee includes similar examination of Answers to No. 
6 Brief Review Question Paper, if sent in at the same time. 


Full Review Questions 
Industrial and Social History of. England 


Write at the top of your answer paper the titles of the four 
books and three series of required magazine articles in the course 
which you have read. Write the word “Read” after each, to indi- 
cate that you have actually done the reading. 

1. Explain the advantages and disadvantages resulting from 
England’s physical characteristics. 

2. What peoples ruled England before the Norman conquest? 

3. Define “vill,” “manor,” “hamlet.” 

4. What was the effect of manorial life upon the mediaeval 
period? 

5 What were the occupations of the town? 

6. What was the relative influence of the gild merchant and 
of the crafts gilds in the 14th century? 

7. Distinguish between markets and fairs. 

8. Account for the large foreign population in England. 

9. How was the Black Death advantageous and how disad 
vantageous to the lords of manors? 

10. What connection was there between the Statutes of Labor- 
ers and the Peasants’ Rebellion of 1381? 

11. What three great movements mark the transition from the 
Middle Ages to modern times? 

12. Sum up the growing economic influence of the govern- 
ment. 
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How did agriculture advance in the 17th and 18th cen- 





14. What is meant by the “domestic system” of manufacture? 
15. What was the effect upon England of the French Revolu- 


16. Show how the invention of industrial machinery was the 
outcome of an increased demand for manufactures. 

17. What was the “factory system” and what changes did it 
introduce? 

18. What is the doctrine of “common employment?” 

19. What is the relation of trusts and trade combinations to 
competition ? 

20. Define socialism as opposed to individualism. 


Social Ideals in English Letters 


21. What is meant by the statement: “Literature is a series of 
social documents?” 

2. What is the central thought of the “Vision of Piers Plow- 
man ?” 
23. Name four “dreamers” of modern Utopian schemes. 
24. What ideals were fostered by Spenser? 
25. What was Milton’s plea? 
26. What was Swift’s reason for writing the “Modest Pro- 


27. Compare Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold. 
= Contrast Dickens and Thackeray. 
What was Macaulay’s attitude toward the social conditions 
of his day? 
30. Explain the attitude of “Sartor Resartus” toward physical 
need and spiritual need. 
31. What was Arnold’s social impression of his country? 
32. How did Ruskin’s social diagnosis come to agree with 
Carlyle’s? 
33. What is “the new intuition?” 
34. What idea was at the base of George Eliot’s plots? 
a Name five American authors who wrote of the democratic 
ideal. 
What was the personal gospel of Carlyle? 
: 37- What are the most vital factors of Ruskin’s social teach- 
ing? 
How does Arnold reach the modern desire for the good 
of the collective whole? 
39. Name three of the paradoxes of Victorian literature. 
40. What three forms of “social” expression have become 
evident in England since 1880? 


Studies in Dickens 


41. What qualities made up the “given” genius of Dickens? 
42. What period of Dickens’s boyhood made the greatest im- 
pression on his after life? 
43. What was the nature of the “Sketches by Boz?” 
44. What character determined the success of “Pickwick?” 
45. How did Dickens’s personal experience color his social 
attitude? 
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46. What social reforms did Dickens advocate in “Oliver 
Twist ;” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Martin Chuzzlewit ?” 

47. Name five schools mentioned by Dickens. 

: a “Old Curiosity Shop” was written in disapproval of what 

vice 

49. What did Poe say about the introduction of the Gordon 
Riots into “Barnaby Rudge?” 

50. What book resulted from Dickens’s journey of Novem- 
ber, 1844? 

51. What spiritual fault is studied in “Dombey & Son?” 

52. What was Dickens’s opinion of America? 

53. In what respects does “David Copperfield” seem to be 
autobiographical ? 

54. What reforms did Dickens advocate in “Bleak House,” 
“Hard Times,” and “Little Dorrit?” 

55. With what period of French history does “A Tale of Two 
Cities” deal? 

56. In what respects does “Great Expectations” resemble 
“David Copperfield ?” 

57. How does Gissing regard “Our Mutual Friend?” 

58. What was the theme of “Edwin Drood?” 

59. What qualities of Dickens as actor and manager are 
mentioned by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke? 

What part did “Grip” play other than as a family pet? 

61. What qualities were attributed to Dickens by the Bishop 

of Manchester in his memorial sermon? 
Why is Dickens rightly called an artist? 


Mental Growth and Control 


63. What is taught by the idea of growth? 
64. What are the three parts of the brain proper? 
65. Define attention. 
66. Connect attention and association. 
67. What is the gist of the discussion of instinct? 
68. With what faculties is memory connected? 
4 What is the real meaning of habit? 
To what sort of disorders may healing by suggestion be 


71. How is imagination like a composite photograph? 
72. Show the connection of the emotions and the body. 
73. What is the essence of reasoning? 

74. How does interest influence reasoning? 

75. What is meant by the term “will?” 


N. B.—Give your name in full, your post-office address, and the 
C. L. S. C. Class to which you belong. 
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LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL History. By George Town- 
send Warner. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.60 
net. 

“Landmarks in English Industrial History” by George Townsend 
Warner is a book which is especially interesting to Chautauqua read- 
ers at this opening of their year of English reading, as supplemen- 
tary to the industrial history of the Reading Course and to Mr. 
Alden’s series on “Democratic England.” It treats in a broad and 
comprehensive way of what is practically the growth of freedom 
in Great Britain. The growth of industry marked the gradual 
development of collectivism from individualism. It meant that the 
oppressor and the oppressed came gradually to cease working against 
each other and worked together. This general change becomes clear 
as particular social and industrial events are detailed. The les- 
sons of the past are plainly and unshrinkingly laid bare and in every 
case it is made clear that national selfishness and greed led to dis- 
aster and ruin. The style of the book has no tinge of didacticism. 
The author is not trying to teach his reader but is thinking over 
the subject with him, and, perhaps for this reason, the book holds 
one from beginning to end. It is filled with human interest even 
though individuals are not actors on the stage. Its exposition of the 
complete change of thought on matters that are of most ordinary 
occurrence today is startling. Such, for instance, is the taking of 
interest on money, which, in the middle ages, was considered wrong 
and was not allowed. The conclusions which the author draws are 
clear till he gets into the present. Here he merely states the ap- 
parent tendency of the times and does not attempt to apply the les- 
sons of the past to the future nor does he give advice. The Eng- 
lish love of fairness is interestingly (because unintentionally) shown 
to be a factor working steadily for good. Even when conditions 
were actually unfair they were fair according to the light of the 
time and the trend of men’s thoughts, and the nation’s endeavor was 
to maintain equity. 

AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By Alfred T. Story. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

For the benefit of the worshippers at the shrine of the “First in 
the hearts of his countrymen” Alfred T. Story has made pilgrim- 
age to such English localities as are in any way connected with the 
Washington family, and has presented the results of his research in 
the first six chapters of a volume entitled “American Shrines in 
England.” Succeeding chapters are descriptive of the home of the 
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Franklins in Northamptonshire, whence the Pilgrim Fathers went 
to Holland before sailing for Plymouth; of Standish-by-Wigan in 
Lancashire, where Miles Standish, the Plymouth colony warrior, 
was born; of Edwardston in Suffolk, the birthplace of John Win- 
throp, first governor of the Masachusetts Bay Colony; of the sec- 
tions of Buckinghamshire and of Sussex associated with William 
Penn; of that part of North Wales where Elihu Yale’s ancestors 
lived for generations ; of Southwark and Stratford as connected with 
John Harvard; and of London with its numberless memories dear 
to the New World. The final chapter sketches the careers of sev- 
eral early American colonists, connecting them with their English 
homes. The book is valuable to historian and genealogist, and its 
illustrations commend it as well to the art lover and the layman. 


Horace. An account of his life and translation in prose and verse 
of the best of all his writings. By Rev. William Greenwood, 
Ph. D. Published by the author at Des Moines, Iowa. Pp. 
126. $1.00 prepaid. 

Every translation of the works of Horace adds to the sun of schol- 

arsh‘p. This volume will be of service to students of this great 

Latin author and the general reader will find pleasure in its pages. 


APPENDICITIS AND Wounp Inrections. By Charles C. Miller, M. D. 
Chicago: Oak Publishing Co. Pp. 75. $1.00 prepaid. 


This is a short and concise explanation of the surgeon’s view point 
of appendicitis. It will give the reader a clear understanding of the 
disease and a wise course of action to follow. 


A YEAR WITH THE Master. By John T. McFarland. New York: 

Eaton & Mains. 25 cents. 

“A Year with the Master” is a calendar for 1910 arranged by John 
T. McFarland, consisting of 54 cards giving the Sunday School les- 
sons, golden texts, and daily readings, with extracts from Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s book, “Teachings of the Master,” illustrating the character 
of Jesus. The cards, six by eight inches, are of tinted stock and 
the red and green lettering adds much to the attractiveness of the 
calendar. The quotations from Mr. McFarland’s book are both in- 
spiring and practical, as the following paragraph shows: 

“Jesus wept, but he also smiled. When the Son of God under- 
took the redemption of the world, he did it joyfully, not dejectedly 
and gloomily. His mission was serious and his burden was great; 
but do we not know that the men who have had the hardest tasks 
and who have stood under the heaviest loads have been men of good 
cheer and glad hearts? He who is the inspiration of the world’s 
deepest and sweetest joy must himself have been glad.” 
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Setect Poems. Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
ing. With introduction and notes by Emma F. Lowd and Mary 

C. Craig. University Publishing Company. 30 cents. 

It is three years since the Browning volumes of the Standard Lit-~ 
erature series appeared, but the excellence of the volume merits 
approval even if belated. Its editors, Miss Lowd and Miss Craig, 
are fitted by experience in the Department of English of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School of New York City to prepare a_ text 
book suited to the need of High School students. An introduc- 
tory note suggests a plan of study, and this is followed by a bio- 
graphical sketch, and a monograph discussing such aspects of the 
poet’s work as the general characteristics of the poems, the diffi- 
culty of understanding them, the author’s philosophy and his poetic. 
form. A chronological list of Browning’s output and a short biblio~ 
graphy end a brief but complete covering of such topics as are nat~ 
urally suggested to the minds of young readers. 

The annotated poems of the second part of the book are those 
of the school requirements; the others are poems mentioned in 
the critical sketch or so noteworthy as to demand a place. A sheaf 
of Mrs. Browning’s verse ends the volume. The notes are so 
numerous as to do away with the necessity for a dictionary, yet 
so brief that they do not encumber the page. A few lines of explan- 
ation from them illustrate their value: “Browning’s most success- 
ful songs are not truly lyrical but dramatic. He does not express 
his own feelings but conceives how some other mind would have 
expressed itself under a given mood. We enjoy the poem when we 
have caught the dramatic conception rather than, as in the true 
lyric, when we have caught the mood.” 

A First Book 1n PuyscHoirocy. Mary Whiton Calkins. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $1.90 net. 

Chautauqua students of “Mental Growth and Control” will find 
in the larger volume—‘“A First Book in Psychology, by Miss Cal- 
kins, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in Wellesley College— 
an enlargement of the themes taken up by Dr. Oppenheim. Miss 
Calkins treats her subject “as a study of conscious selves in relation 
to other selves and to external objects”—a “natural and practically 
inevitable conception.” After an introductory chapter on “The 
Nature, Methods, and Uses of Psychology,” the author discusses 
perception and imagination from the standpoints of experience 
and consciousness; speaks of attention both subjectively and objec- 
tively; gives space to memory, association and recognition; con- 
siders various aspects of thought, as conception, judgment and 
reasoning, develops the themes of emotion, will and faith, and 
gives two chapters to social and religious consciousness. The sec- 
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tions of the Appendix are of uncommon value to the student. To 
the layman the book has a definite value in the exactness of its 
interpretation of facts of usual experience, while the frequent illus- 
trative quotations make it good reading from the non-scientific 
viewpoint. 

Tue Duty or Attruism. By Ray Madding McConnell, Ph. D., 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

im this era of multiplication of interests it may weil he said 
that of the making of chairs—of the academic variety—there is no end. 
An expression of the resounding note of the day is found in the 


fact that Harvard has an Instructor of Social Ethics. Ray Madding 
McConnell holds this position, and in a comprehensive volume called 
“The Duty of Altruism” discusses the attitude of theology, meta- 
physics, law, logic, psychology, physiology, evolution, reason and will 
toward the question: “In the case where I regard my own best in- 
terest to be in conflict with the interest of another or others, which 
interest ought I to seek?” Asserting that “moral laws are not com- 
mands of an arbitrary will, but are grounded in the nature of man 
and his, world, and are for the welfare of man,” the author con- 
cludes that the “religious sanction is utterly incapable of being the 
basis of morality.” From a study of Kantian metaphysics a similar 
conclusion is drawn—namely that “doubt” and a “knowledge of 
ignorance” are not in themselves sufficient motives to make altruism 
an obligation. To the claimant who urges that “in custom and law 
he recognizes the commandment of humanity,” is given the answer 
that since society is not an entity but is composed of individuals 
whose opinions are not invariably the same, “law and custom never 
cover the whole field of morality,” and “the individual’s own moral 
judgment is the supreme court of appeal to which he may resort 
when he doubts the justice or rightness of the laws and customs of 
society.” “Morality is said to be intellectual in character,” but the 
author argues that logical considerations do not restrain man from 
egoism and determine altruism, and he is equally firm in his convic- 
tion that psychology never can be the moving factor since psychol- 
ogy is a science, hence “descriptive, not prescriptive.” As with psy- 
chology so with physiology; the inheritance of group interests is im- 
perfect as “an explanation of morality” and “impossible as a justifica- 
tion of obligation.” The ethics of evolution fails as a ground for 
obligation and so does reason except as reason supplements the will. 
“It is the will that lies at the base of altruism, the will to live with, 
in, and through one’s fellows.” 

The wills of normal men are good, Dr. McConnell concludes, 
and therefore they identify the good of self with the good of others. 
The will to live the largest life is the ground of altruism. 











Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton, the Friend and 
Patron of Shakespeare. See “A Reading Journey in London.” 





